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R. JOHN MAHNKEN informs THE MusICAL 
COURIER that the present tournée of Theodore 
Thomas is the most successful one ever yet undertaken 
by America’s favorite conductor. The receipts have 
averaged not less than $2,000 every night and the great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed wherever the orchestra ap- 
peared. 
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MARC A, BLUMENBERG, 


BLUMENBERC & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors. 


Offices: No. 26 East Fourteenth St., 
Chicago, Jonn E. HALL, 


WESTERN 


OFFICE: 


JAMES G. 


Street, Manager. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recetpt of four 


_ 63 BrOve 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


HUNEKER. 


New York. 


RSTRASSE, Letpsic. 


236 «State | 








‘NOTICE. 


(4) dollars for each. 


During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
We have received numerous orders for 


commented upon. 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list Jor 


the purpose of factlitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, 
Ida Kicia. 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Ichi, 

Trebelli. 
Marie Roze, 
Aana de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 

hine Yorke 
rif ie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara ais 
Minale *Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little. 
Maurio-Celli, 
Chatterton- Bohrer 
Mme. Fernandez, 


Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Farsch-Madi,—s. 
Catherine Lewis, 
élie de Lussan, 
janche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills. 
Charles M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heiarich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
osef Staudig!, 
alu Veling. 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, 


Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 
Fannic: Bloomfield, 
8. E. jacobsoha, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. 
. O. Von Prochazka, 
dvard Grieg, 
Adolf Henselt. 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lih Lehmann 
William Candidus, 
Franz Kueisel, 
—— Campanari, 


Franz Rummel, 


Blanche Stone Barton, 


Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
chet Errani 
Ladwi, 1 A 
os, Bram 
en baw ey 
eha F. Luther, 
Jone F. Rhodes, 
ilhela. Gericke, 


Edward Fisher. 
Kate Rolla. 
Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Karl Klindworth, 
Edwic Klabre. 
Helen D. Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 

ym. Cc hapman, 
Otto Roth, 
Anna Carpenter. 
W. L. Blumenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 
osef Rheinberger. 
fax Bendix. 
Helene von Doenhoff. 
Adolf Jensen. 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Em | Fischer 


Teresina Tua. 
Lucca, 

Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 
Car! Reinecke. 

Rose Coghlan, 

Kate Claxton, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Jules Perotti, 
Adolph M. Foerster. 
May Fielding. 
Thomas Martin. 
Louis Gaertner, 
Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini 

Gua lagnini. 
Constantin Sternberg. 
Dengremont, 


Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Liberati. 

Johann Strauss. 
Anton Rubinstein. 
Del Puente, 


Kime. j 
me. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenbere. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
+ ag Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 
E ‘ebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
loseph Koegel, 
Ethel Wakefield. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Carl Retter, 


e Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 


Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme, Clemelli, 
Albert M. Bagby, 
W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Bulow, 
Clara Schumann, 
oachim 
amuel $, Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer. 
esse Bartlett Davis. 


Burmeister-Petersen, 


= 
Willis Nowell, 
August Hyllested. 
Gustav Hinrichs. 
Xaver Scharwenka, 
Heinarch Boetei. 
W. E. Haslam, 
Carl E. Martin. 
ae Dutton. 

alter J. Hall, 
Conrad Ansorge. 
Car Baermann. 
Emil Steger. 
Paul Kalisch, 
Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 
A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Victor Herbert. 
Martin Roeder. 
Joachim Raff. 
Felix Mottl. 
Augusta Obrstrim, 
Mamie Kunkel 


Attali 


Marchesi. 
Henry Mason, 

P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 
E. M. Bowman, 
ag 4 Bendix, 

. H. Sherwood 


baa 
Victor Nessler. 
Salviai, 
Boucicault 
Lawrence Rarrett, 
E. A. MacDowell. 
Edwin Booth, 
_s Treuman, 
C, A. Cap ope 
elen ‘Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 
Seanane Winkelmann, 
Donizett 
William w. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti, 
Johannes Brahms, 
eyerbeer, 
Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesberg, 
Emil Mahr. 
Otto Sutro, 


Moate 


Carl Millécker, 
G. W. Hunt. 


ges Bize 
ohn A. —~ 
Sherwood, 


P 

Edith Edwards, 

Carrie Hua-King. 

Reuiies L’ Allemand, 
i, 

} Ae Monument, 


Hector Berlioz Monument 


Haydn Monument. 
ohann Svendsen, 
anton Dvorak, 

Saint-Saens. 

Pablo de Sarasate. 
ules Jordan. 

Ibert R. Parsons. 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 


Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason, 
Pasdeloup. 
Anna Lankow. 
aud Powell. 
Max Alvary. 
osef Hofmann. 
&ndel. 
Carlotta F, Pinner, 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker. 
Henry Duzensi,. 
pee Tom. 
Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 
Max Leckner, 
Max Spicker. 
udith Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner, 
owe | Howe. 
ie Claire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister. 
W. J. Lavin. 
Niles W. Gade. 
Hermann Levi. 
Edward Chadfield. 
James H. Howe. 


R. ARTHUR BIRD, the American Bizet, informs 

us in a Jetter dated Berlin, October 10, that he 

has just finished a suite in four movements for wood- 

| wind which he has written for Faffanel in Paris. If 

any American chamber music or orchestral organization 

| of importance is willing to perform the new work we 

| shall be only too glad to forward its address to the 

| composer, who would furnish it with a copy of the 
| score. 


E have repeatedly called attention to the worthy 
object of the society organized in Germany and 

| under the presidency of Joseph Joachim for the purpose 
| of buying up Beethoven’s birth house, at Bonn, and to 
| establish in it a Beethoven museum. Their appeal for 
material aid has found an echo also on this side of the 
Atlantic in the hearts of such well-known music loving 
_citizens as Carl Schurz, Oswald Ottendoerfer, William 
Steinway, Emil Naumburg and Theodore Thomas, who 
have taken in hand the arrangements for a grand 
“‘ Beethoven ” concert, which is to take place at Stein- 
way Hall on December 12, and the entire gross receipts 
of which are to be sent to Carl Ebbinghaus, of Bonn, the 
chairman of the Beethoven House Society. The pro- 
gram, of course, will consist entirely of works by Beet- 
hoven, which are to be performed under Theodore 


Thomas’ direction by his orchestra, augmented by 


members of the New York Philharmonic Society, and 
the New York Liederkranz will likewise participate in 
| the program and will sing, among other numbers, Beet- 


hoven’s “The heavens are telling.” The affair ought 
| to prove as great a success financially as it is bound to 
| be artistically. 


HE following clipping is from the editorial page of 
our esteemed transatlantic contemporary the Lon- 
| don “ Musical World :” 

Among the visitors whom the attractions of the Leeds Festival have 
enticed to our country is Otto Lessmann, the distinguished critic of the 
| Berlin * Allgemeine Deutsche Musik- Zeitung.’ No more competent or 
impartial judge could be desired, for Lessmann is a skilled profesional 
musician as well as a critic of far reaching knowledge, broad sympathies, 
| catholic taste and sound judgment. We may look to him with all confi- 
dence for a more influential criticism of our musical doings than we got a 
| year or two ago from a famous Viennese critic, whose literary and philo- 
| sophical qualifications have given him a reputation in this country which 
his judgments on musical matters do not always help to strengthen. It 
| would, indeed, be both interesting and instructive if Dr. Hanslick also 
| would visit us and give us his opinion, side by side with that of Otto 
| Lessmann. As the question of Wagnerism is evidently once more brought 
| into the field by some of the works produced at the Leeds Festival, much 
would be gained by a comparison of the judgments of the most eminent 

| German Wagnerite and anti-Wagnerite critics of the day. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We quote the above, as it agrees perfectly with what 
has time and again been asserted in the columns of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, viz., that Hanslick is an overrated 

| musical critic. He owes much of the prominence his 
| name has acquired in Europe to the hostile oppesition 
to Wagner which he maintained in the Vienna “ Neue 
Freie Presse” at a time when the genius of the master 
| was breaking forth in all its glory. Opposition almost 
always attracts attention, and if it is clad in the fine 
| verbiage which Hanslick has at his command, and which 
is the main charm of all his critical and zsthetic writ- 
ings, itis all the more liable to catch the ear of the 
| masses. Hanslick’s reputation, therefore, was made 
| more on the strength of his literary ability than on that 
| of his musical knowledge or critical acumen. He is a 
| good feuilletonist and an intimate friend of Johannes 
| Brahms, but he is no musician and therefore no music 
critic of trustworthiness. 

With the “ Musical World’s” estimate of Otto Less- 
mann we also fully agree, and have frequently hereto- 
fore taken occasion to express favorable opinions about 

| the Berlin critic in the columns of THE MusICAL 


| Cou RIER, 


R. FINCK, in an editorial in last Saturday night's 
“ Post’ apropos of the musical season, said : 


Formerly the season used to open early in October, but October has now 
almost entirely dropped out of it. This may be partly owing to the ten- 
dency of the fashionable world to prolong its stay in the mountain resorts 
through the Indian summer and the colored autumn leaves period, but in 
part it is no doubt owing to the expensive lessons taught music teachers 
and ambitious young virtuosos who used to hire a hall with the hardly 
earned profits of a winter's work and pay all the expenses, considering 
themselves recouped by the free newspaper advertising they received in 
this way. But a few years ago this means of gaining notoriety became so 
epidemic that the critics in self defense had to “ draw the line"’ at teach- 
ers’ concerts, and as soon as this was done these had no more raison a’ étre, 
and dropped out of existence. Music teachers may be a useful class of 
the community, but there is really no reason why they should receive free 
newspaper notice simply because they have money enough to hire a hall 





and distribute a few hundred free tickets. These free tickets created a 

class of deadheads who, having once got into a concert without paying 

tor it, ever after felt aggrieved if they bad to buy a ticket ; and thus the 
4 concert busi by professional artists was damaged. 

This is sound sense from a sound critic, and if the 
line were sternly drawn by all music critics on the dai- 
lies at concerts of the variety above described, the mu- 
sical atmosphere would he greatly improved and the 
labors of the critics themselves very much lightened. 
Tom, Dick and Harry would have to take a back seat 
and artists of worth, but troubled with too much mod- 
esty, would have a chance to be heard. 














IT WON’T DO, LAMBERT. 


R. ALEX. LAMBERT saw fit, in the last issue of a 
weekly contemporary, to attempt to abuse us for 
reproducing (from the contemporary in question, by the 
way) a letter of Mr. Herman Wolff which contained some 
very uncomplimentary but truthful remarks about him. 
After some stupid allusions about THE MUSICALCOURIER 
Mr. Lambert proceeds to produce a couple of criticisms 
on the cure for baldness style, that is to say, “before” 
severing his connection with the paper and afterward. 
The only drawback about this manner of defense is the 
quoting of acriticism that did not appear in the col- 
umns of the paper. 

When did, we ask Mr. Lambert, the “ before” criti- 
cism appear in our pages? Let him give us the date. 
We do remember, however, that in our issue dated April 

1, 1888, when Mr. Lambert’s advertisement was in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, we wrote of Mr. Lambert’s perform- 
ance of Grieg’s A minor concerto with the Seid! orches- 
tra as follows: “Alexander Lambert played Grieg’s 
beautiful and poetic piano concerto in A minor with 
hard touch, poor tone and an utter absence of feeling. 
His usually fluent and concise technic also failed him 
many times on this occasion, and his memory was at 
fault during a portion of the first movement.” 

Furthermore, by reference to our back files we find 
copious references to Mr. Lambert's “ hard touch,” “ ab- 
sence of musical feeling,” &c., but nowhere any such 
criticism as he quotes in the weekly referred to. We 
know ne about Mr. Lambert's qualifications as a 
teacher; he has given no evidence in that direction for 
or sguleat, but we do know that he advertises himself 
on every occasion in a manner that indicates a total 
absence of the artistic or refined sense and with all the 
clumsiness of a man devoid of the necessary zstheti- 
cism that distinguishes the artist from the boor. All 
we ask, and we are entitled to a reply, is the date of the 
favorable criticism he states as coming from this paper. 








HOFMANN OR HEGNER. 
T is a peculiar characteristic of the American nation, 
caused probably by their worship of everything 
big, that they want to institute comparisons on any and 
all occasions where comparisons are in order, and also 
where they are not. The general public interest taken 
in the Sullivan-Kilrain prize fight and in the baseball 
championship is of too recent occurrence to need much 
comment and is an excellent example of the general 
spirit pervading the nation. But while in sporting 
matters comparisons are not only called for, but often 
productive of greater attainments, comparisons in mat- 
ters of art are almost always out of place and many 
times entirely impossible. Not less than eighteen 
times the writer of these lines was asked last Saturday 
night, on the occasion of Otto Hegner’s successful 
début, “ Well, what do you think, who is greater, Hof- 
mann or Hegner?” and to all of these questions the 
invariable reply was that the question could not be 
answered in an unconditional manner. “Do you mean 
greater as a pianist or do you mean greater as an 
artist?” was the question we propounded to our inter- 
rogators. If as a pianist pur e¢ simple, or rather as a 
virtuoso on the piano, is what is meant it must be con- 
fessed that Hegner has some not inconsiderable advan- 
tages over Hofmann which would, at the present time at 
least, make him the undoubted superior of his rival, for 
his technic is even more developed in one so young 
than Hofmann’s was; his touch is firmer, if not quite as 
velvety, and his tone is bigger, while his general de- 
livery is of the neatest and most finished that can well 
be imagined. 

If, on the other hand, general artistic ability and tem- 
perament are taken into consideration, we do not for 
one moment hesitate to place Hofmann above Heg- 
ner; forthe latter, though he plays likea highly talented 
and exceedingly well taught prodigy, nevertheless only 
gives what has been instilled; in other words, he 
has a reproductive pianistic talent, but not a musically 
creative, powerfully individual mind, such as we were 
forced to recognize Josef Hofmann’s. To explain still 





further what we mean, we will now name two other ar- 
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tists, both full grown and both well known to our read- 
ers, and we will institute a similar comparison between 
Rafael Joseffy and Anton Rubinstein. Of the two Jo- 
seffy is in many respects a greater piano player, for he 
has an undoubtedly greater and more reliable technic, 
and he has a pianistic talent second to none, but even 
Joseffy will agree with us when we say that Rubinstein 
is a greater artist on account of his musical creative 
powers and the individuality and strength of his con- 
ceptions. 

To return to Hofmann and Hegner, however, if we 
forget the circumstance of their having the same initials 
totheir names and the accident of youthfulness in their 
favor, all points of comparison cease, for Otto Heg- 
ner, at the present moment at least, and likely also in 
the future, will be a greater piano virtuoso, while Hof- 
mann is and probably will ever remain the greater mu- 
sical artist, and therefore the bigger little man of the 
two. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


HE earnest musical student should ever welcome 
any addition to the not overstocked literature of 
his favorite art. Consequently A. J. Goodrich’s ‘ Mu- 
sical Analysis” (John Church Company, Cincinnati) 
should be accorded a patient reading, and, despite its 
sins of omission and commission, deserves a welcome. 
Mr. Goodrich, who has been an earnest worker for years 
in the rugged paths of music pedagogy, calls his book 
‘“‘a system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing and 
criticising,’ and carefully leads his readers from the first 
steps in harmony to elaborate analyses of orchestral 
works. All musical forms are carefully explained and 
classical and modern music thoroughly discussed. 

Some of Mr. Goodrich’s criticisms on the classic mas- 
ters are rather startling ; for instance, assigning tou Papa 
Haydn a lower position in the musical firmament than 
that he now occupies. Chopin he also places higher 
than most contemporary criticism would willingly al- 
low, and to American composers Mr. Goodrich is, with 
pardonable patriotism, particularly partial. The Grieg 
piano concerto is conscientiously analyzed, but there 
was no need of devoting so much space to such a fa- 
miliar work as the “ Scotch” symphony of Mendelssohn. 
MacDowell’s beautiful piano concerto is also fairly es- 
timated, but the list of pianists’ names contained in the 
preface is weirdly incongruous. 

Then, too, by some singular omission the names of 
F, X. Arens, Van der Stucken, C. V. Lachmund, George 
E. Whiting, Louis Maas and Edgar S. Kelley do not ap- 
pear among the orchestral composers. Johann Beck's 
sextet, Foote’s string quartet, Maas’ sonata for violin 
and piano and Brandeis’ trio are not mentioned. 

Surely Ad. M. Foerster has done some good work 
worth mentioning, but he is also among the missing. 
Then Arthur Whiting wrote the piano concerto ascrib- 
ed by Mr. Goodrich to G. E. Whiting, his uncle. But 
these sins of omission can be readily remedied when 
Mr. Goodrich publishes another edition. This book is 
full of good matter and the blemishes are forgotten in 
the immense amount of genuine information clearly 
stated in the volume. 

To Novello, Ewer & Co. belongs the credit of bringing 
out the work of a composer and writer, Mr. John Broek- 
hoven, who now occupies the position of teacher of 
harmony and composition at the College of Music, Cin- 
cinnati. The book is “A System of Harmony for 
Teacher and Pupil,” and in his preface the author states 

‘just what the book is—‘‘a convenient text book, con- 
cise, clear, we]l arranged and complete.” We all know 
the agonies connected with a first plunge into the 
rudiments of harmony, and the mystery surround- 
ing that occult art. All this cloudiness Mr. Broek- 
hoven attempts to dispel, and his little manual is as 
full of meat as an egg, and above all noticeable for 
clarity of definition and singleness of purpose. He pur- 
sues one straight path, and the student is bound to soon 
unravel the many knotty tangles of harmony if he care- 
fully follows Mr. Broekhoven’s lucid explanations, 

Dr. Hugo Riemann is a name well known in the 
musical world, and his piano pedagogic writings are very 
valuable and interesting, his technical system for piano 
being very complete, and with this latest edition to it, it 
stands as one of the best of modern times. ‘“ Technical 
Studies for the Art of Polyphonic Playing ” is. the title, 
and the teacher of piano who knows the absolute use- 
lessness of the average study as an aid to part playing 
will welcome this volume. Bach should be the me plus 
ultra for all pianists, and the Riemann studies, con- 
densed and not numerous, serve as a capital introduction 
to the little preludes and inventions. It is a book that 
should be in the hands of every teacher and student 
(Schuberth & Co.) 








beginning of my vaporings. 

** Hats off, gentlemen ! A (pianistic) genius !” 
won't it look funny to see a real grown up person at a piano 
next week? We are becoming so accustomed to the midget 
that when the colossus plays at the first sympbony concert | 
fear he will look out of drawing, as our painting friends say, 
when he sits in front of his instrument. 


* 
* * 


But Hegner is a little giant on the keyboard—no suck- 
ing virtuoso, but a full fledged piano fiend of the same family 
(musically) as Rafael Joseffy e¢ a/. 
charming boy, and his pleasure at the flowers after the first 
movement of the concerto was too naive to be otherwise than 


— I have to write Otto Hegner at the 


genuine. 

He is a counterpart of that little Filtsch, the Hungarian, 
whom Chopin taught and admired. Filtsch also played the 
E minor concerto, and that, too, in a way to satisfy even 
Chopin. I'wonder, if the great Frederic had been alive and 
present at the Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday night, 


if he would not have enthused at the sight of such a tender | 
One thing | 


boy boldly essaying the difficulties of the work. 
certain, he would have been surprised at the advance in the 
art of piano making in the last half century. 


. 
” ~ 


Hegner may not be the tremendous favorite that Hof- 
mann was, for the novelty has to a certain degree worn off, 


but he will become, I venture to predict, a great favorite of | 


the fair sex. who literally went wild about him and showered 
flowers on him. He is good looking, bright and full of vim 
as a two year old; the public likes fire and they get lots 
of it in Hegner; 
asteroid, in the musical firmament. 


* 
= * 


All the first nighters were present, the critics, ¢a va | 


sans dire, The Steinway faction were out in full force, and I 
found Mr. Tretbar looking particularly happy after the per- 
formance. 
J 
. . 

Speaking of first nighters, have you seen Robert 
Thallon since his return from Bayreuth? He is the picture of 
health and happiness, and while he is growing a little too 


stout for the Beethoven of Brooklyn, he keeps his ruddy color | 


and technic admirably. ‘‘ Bob” had a glorious time in Bay- 


reuth, and it is worth the price of admission to hear him tell | 
| need of a toot-tonic. 


of the Wagner music drama, and of course Angermann’s. 


* 
” © 


A new voice has been discovered according to the | 


following : 


Girl (at dramatic agency recentiy)—‘' I want to get a posi- | 


tion in a chorus, if possible.” 
Agent—*' What is your voice?” 
Girl—**‘ Sopralto.” 
Emma Abbott ought to engage this girl. 


” 
* * 


The Emma Juch Opera Company seem to have had 
a lively time of it in Philadelphia, but they made money de- 
spite the unfavorable criticisms. 

* ks * 

I see the death of Oliver Metra, the French composer 
of light music, is announced. His was a genuine talent, full 
of bubbling melodies and piquant rhythms. Metra might be 
called the French Strauss. But unfortunately he was always 
full of the green eyed fairy, absinthe, and it was a sight to see 
him being helped out of a coupé on the Grand Boulevard 
about noon every day and getting some of the opalescent 
demon poured in him, and then he would gradually come back 
to existence, but it eventually killed him. Beware of the 
seductive and musical ‘* ’Sinthe.” 


* 
* * 


Our musical sharp says that the biggest thing in 
music is grand opera, because it has the most aria. 


* 
* * 


The Boston “ Advertiser” tells the following amus- 
ing story in connection with Mr, Nikisch: ‘‘ Perhaps one of 
the most unique comments ever heard on our new symphony 


| tended their compositions should be played. 
| self who is leading, but Wagner, or whoever may have written 


| ful work.” 


By the way, | 


| here to the right.” 
madam, I’m not a Christian.’ 


He appears, too, to be a | 


so hail to the newly arisen star, or rather | 


| name of that tenor. 
| in her eulogy of the 


| and I doubt very much whether there is in the next,” 


| director was that made by an elderly spiritualist of this city, 
who is also an enthusiast on music, and claims to have seen 
every musical event of any note that has happened in New 
England for the last—I won't say how many—years. He has 
gone into raptures over Mr. Nikisch, like many others, but he 
explains the leader’s success by asserting that his mediumistic 
powers are highly developed. ‘You don’t see the score of what- 
| ever he is playing,’ this old gentleman explains, ‘ but he does. 
The score is right before him all the time, in the air. He inter- 
prets Schumann or Schubert wonderfully, because he can place 


himself en rapport with the masters and know how they in- 
It is not he him- 


what the orchestra is interpreting.’ All of which would be 
hardly worth quoting if the speaker was not so honestly and 
thoroughly in earnest about it, for he really seems to believe 
that he has hit upon the explanation of Mr, Nikisch’s wonder- 
This is passing strange ! 


* 
* * 


Marcus Henry, the enterprising musical manager, of 
San Francisco, is of the Hebrew persuasion. The other after- 
ternoon he stood at the corner of Sutter and Kearny streets 
looking at the town clock down the street, when along came a 
Down East lady. ‘* Young man,” she said, with a nasal twang, 
‘“*Where’s the Young Men’s Christian Association?” ‘I 
think,” said Henry, carefully and thoughtfully, ‘‘that it is 
somewhere in thgt direction; no, on second thought, it’s up 
‘*Don’t you know where it is?"’ ‘No, 
” ** You ought to be,” said the 
old lady, wrathfully, leaving the son of Rabbi Henry pensive 


and smiling. wie 


A Florence musical paper, the “ Bellini,’ publishes 
the ‘‘ Boulanger March,” arranged for mandolin solo ! 


& 
* © 


Of course Otto Hegner had to go through the “ El- 
bridge T. Gerry Society of Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and Denial of Tin Cans to Dyspeptic Goats,” and of course 
the boy was pronounced all right, and the community is con- 
sequently happy. “ 
7 * 


And now comes the news that a certain Mr. Nickolson, 


| of Queensland, in the Antipodes, has given a performance of 


the ‘‘ Prophéte” ion Volapiik. He must have heard the old 


national opera in its palmy days when a half dozen national- 


| ities were all on the stage and all trying to sing English at the 


| same time. * 


. * 


Mrs. Clara Louise Kellogg has been confiding to the 


| sympathetic ear of a Paris interviewer her ideas of Bayreuth. 


That Mrs. Kellogg is a lady not entirely destitute of imagina- 
tion seems to be indicated by her bold assertion that some 
time since the Bayreuth management ‘‘ had a magnificent 
tenor who was covering himself with glory, and deservedly, 
Well—would you believe it ?—no sooner had the people taken 
to lavish compliments upon that man than he was summarily 
Some of us would no doubt like to know the 
Mrs. Kellogg was, however, al! herself 
‘* wonderfully beautiful music’ of ‘* Par- 
She declared: ‘‘ There is nothing like it in this world, 
This, 


discharged.” 


sifal.” 


it will be observed, thoroughly exhausts the subject, at any 
rate.—London “Figaro.” 
* + 


The German cornet player very often finds himself in 


* = * 
Time flies, yet the orchestral leader sits still and beats 
| time. 


* 
* * 


Fonp MAMMA—Oh, uncle, you should see our darling 
baby when I play the piano! He just listens by the hour, 
and when I cease playing the nurse has to take him away, he 
cries so awfully. 

CynicaAL Uncte—Perhaps—aw—my dear, he—aw—weeps 
for—aw—joy ! 


x 
* * 


The “ Wiener Fremdemblatt”’ is responsible for the 
startling statement that at the close of the last operatic season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House a band of enthusiastic ladies 
(of the 400, of course), climbed up on the stage between the 
first and second acts of ‘ Meistersinger”’ and, with Director 
Stanton’s permission, literally smothered Hans Sachs’ house 
with lilacs because Emil Fischer was such a favorite. 

Why not daisies? The talented baritone is one himself and 
they would therefore not have been less appropriate. And all 
this leads me to ask who in the world furnishes the German 
press abroad with its American musical news. It must be 
young men of singularly brilliant imaginations, 


* 
* + 


And now Sarasate and D’Albert. 


.... The theatre at Ziirich, one of the most important 
in Switzerland, has just reopened. The scheme includes, 
among other important operas, the ‘*‘ Folkunger” of Edmund 
Kretschmer, Victor Nessler’s ‘* Rattenfanger,” ‘‘ Mignon” and 
the ‘‘ Meistersinger.” 
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COSTANZA DONITA.—Miss Costanza Donita, whose 
portrait we give in our present number, was born in New 
York, and is the daughter of Mr. Oscar Seebass, the well- 
known silk manufacturer. 

In her early childhood she showed remarkable musical 
talent, so much so that both she and her sister went through 
a regular course of musical studies at the celebrated Royal 
Conservatory of Leipsic, where they both graduated with 
great honors, and received their diplomas after having played 
at one of the ‘‘ Gewandhaus” concerts under the conductor- 
ship of Car! Reinecke. After returning to New York we had 
the pleasure of hearing the sisters play at several concerts for 
benevolent purposes in Steinway Hall on two pianos, which 
was their specialty. 

It was about this time that Constance’s voice began to de- 
velop, and she studied with Mr. Federlein, in this city, who 
first called the attention of her parents to her rare gifts and 
the qualities of her voice, and advised them to let her study 
for the operatic They reluctantly yielded to her en- 
treaties, and Constance took her departure from New York 
in the winter of 1883 and took up her studies with the cele- 
Mrs. Marchesi in where she remained till 
when Edoardo Sonzogno, the great impresario of 
Milan, engaged her for an Italian tournée. She made her 
début at Turin in the opera ** Valle d’Andorra,” by Halévy, 
and became at once the pronounced favorite of the Italian 
public. She continued singing through two seasons in Italy 
in various roles with unvarying success, her warm, sympa- 
thetic voice and her soulful acting winning for her the hearts of 
her audiences wherever she went. The Italian press was unani- 
mous in the praise of the ‘‘ bella et brava Donita.” Speaking 
of her conception and rendering of the part of ‘‘ Mignon,” 
they said that she had created a new and ideal ‘‘ Mignon,” for 
which the Italians worshipped her. After her departure from 
Italy in 1887 she made an engagement for two years at the 
Cologne Opera House, where she sang in German as the lead- 
ing prima donna in *‘ Mignon,” ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘ Sil- 
vana,” ‘‘ Trompeter,” ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” ‘‘ Magic 
Flute,” ‘*Hans Heiling,” ‘*Golden Cross,” ‘‘ Turandot,” 
‘* Flora Mirabilis,” ‘‘ Cosi fan Tutti,” ‘‘The Bell of the Her- 
mit,” ‘* Der Freischiiz,” &c. 

As in Italy, so she took also the hearts of the people on the 
Rhine by storm. Whenever she appeared the house was 
‘*sold out,” and many were the disappointments of those who 


Slage. 


brated Paris, 


1R&« 


could not gain entrance. 

The many trophies which Miss Donita has brought with her 
bear ample testimony to her popularity and the esteem in 
which she was held by the best society. 

Previous to her leaving Cologne to fulfill an engagement 
for fifty nights with Mr, Amberg in New York, she had the 
honor of being selected as vocal soloist to accompany the 
celebrated Cologne Chorus Society (Kilner Manner Gesang 
Verein) on their concert tour through Italy last spring, where 
she met with hearty receptions and honors were showered upon 
her 

In Rome their Majesties the King and Queen of Italy at- 
tended the concert given at the Teatro Costanzi, and invited 
the society toa musical evening for the next night at the 
Quirinal. 

Their Majesties paid personal attention to their fair visitor 
and presented Miss Donita with a beautiful and costly breast- 
pin composed of diamonds, set in the shape of a large horse- 

hoe, accompanied by a very flattering letter. 

She was also declared an honorary member of the Philhar- 
iety of Rome, the great Sgambati fastening the in- 
signia of the society in person on the dress of Miss Donita. 

rhis great triumphal tour had a fitting close upon the return 
to Cologne by a grand concert at the renowned Giirzenich, 
where Miss Donita tock final leave of the Cologne public to 
r this her native country and home, from which she 


onic Soc 


sct Sali to 
had been absent for seven years. 

Miss Donita’s début at Mr, Amberg’s theatre is looked for- 
ward to with eager interest by the young lady's many friends 
and admirers, and it is hoped that the manager’s many other 
attractions will not serve to postpone the day of her appear- 
ance for any too long period. 


“Nemo” ON NIKISCH.—Mr, Arthur Nikisch already 


promises to achieve more personal popularity than was at- 
He has a decided charm 


tained by either of his predecessors, 

{ manoer and is possessed of almost as much personal mag- 
netism as Georg Henschel was blessed with. His heart and 
soul are given up to music and his work, and it is doubtful 
whether he will allow himself to be lured away by the fascina- 
tions of society. Had Mr, Gericke not emulated the Ameri- 
can habit of burning the candle at both ends he would in all 
at present at the head of our orchestra. It is 
for any man of average strength to give out so 
such of himself in his work as the conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra necessarily does, and yet be able to fritter away his 
nights at fashionable semi-Bohemian parties. It is said that 
Mr, Gericke wasted his health and injured his constitution by 
attempting to lead a fashionable and a working life at one 
and the same time. He by no means accepted a tenth of the 
invitations showered upon him, but he allowed himself to drift 
nto the habit of going to a few houses, and, unfortunately, 
those were the very houses where the late hours helped to sap 


likelihood be 


ossible 





his constitution. Mr. Nikisch is an enthusiastic musician and 
has already made himself popular with the members of his 
orchestra as well as at the Tavern Club, where he has natur- 
ally stepped into his predecessor’s position. Although he 
spoke little, if any, English before his arrival, he has already 
mastered the language sufficiently for ordinary conversation. 
It is pleasant to find that he is liberal enough to give the mod- 
ern composers a hearing. Mr. Gericke was obliged to go out- 
side the narrow limits he first laid down in answer to general 
demand ; and if Mr. Nikisch fulfills his promises Boston will 
have little cause to complain of the Symphony programs. 
Perhaps the most noticeable thing about the new conductor is 
his hands. These are exceedingly beautiful, being white as 
marble, small and well shaped. There is no doubt that he 
realizes this fact, for he takes exceptional care of them, almost 
always wearing gloves, even often at the private rehearsals. 
The Boston girls have already begun to rave over these hands, 
especially when one is used to smooth his back hair. It is 
well for the susceptible girls to remember that there is a Mrs. 
Nikisch on the other side of the ocean, and therefore it ought 
to be impossible for them to work up a sentiment for a mar- 
ried man. Unfortunately they have taken too many lessons 
from their married sisters and realize that marital chains are 
often no impediment to a flirtation. In this case, as in that 
of the last conductor, they will find their sentiment and flirta- 
tions quite unreciprocated and will have to content themselves 
with surreptitious glances at the first and second violins.— 
Boston ‘‘ Gazette.” 


How Mrs. HINCKS DREsSES.—Mrs. Hincks, the 
Creole singer, who made her début in concert on Saturday 
night at the Metropolitan Opera House with the little pianist, 
Otto Hegner, was on Broadway Friday, wearing a steel blue 
gown patterned with black. It is a new French fashion 
which bas been an outgrowth of the present passion for plain- 
ness, these dresses coming complete, with heavy brocade pat- 
terns as the only ornament of the round, undraped skirt. 
The same patterns are repeated in a smaller size on the shoul- 
ders and sleeves of the round gathered waists. These wide 
brimmed hats with all the brim in front are another French 
importation, and show one of the extremes of the fashion, 
which varies all the way from this to little round, close tur- 
bans. Alles is making for Mrs. Hincks a ‘‘ Carmen” dress 
to wear in Mexico, where she will sing parts of the Spanish 
opera. It will be of white crape, embroidered with gold in 
large round whorls, the skirt coming only to the ankles, show- 
ing scarlet silk slippers and stockings. The long crape waist 
is gold embroidered also, over which is a Figaro jacket of 
crimson, edged with a fringe of gold balls. 


CALLERS.—Louis C. Elson, the Boston critic, called 
on us last week, while on his way to lecture in Philadelphia ; 
also Dr. Hopkinson, the Baltimore baritone, who sang with 
such success at the Rutland Festival. 

GRIEG’S NEw CANTATA.—We hear that Edward 
Grieg recently inquired of the ‘‘ Concert Union” of Copen- 
hagen whether the society could afford him the opportunity of 
producing his new composition ‘‘ Olaf Trygveson.”’ The so- 
ciety had already begun the rehearsal of another work, but at 
once declared itself willing to perform Grieg’s new cantata, to 
wLich we referred a few weeks ago. The work will therefore 
be performed when Grieg passes through Copenhagen on his 
next Continental tour. The score will be published by Peters, 
of Leipsic, at Christmas. 


KNIESE FOR BAYREUTH.—Musikdirector Kniese, who 
officiated as chorus master for the Bayreuth Festival perform- 
ances for the last three years, has received an invitation from 
Cosima Wagner to permanently settle in Bayreuth, which he 
has accepted, and he will in future be Mrs. Wagner’s assistant 
in preparing the coming festival performances. 

D’ALBERT’S CASTLE.—Eugen D’Albert, the celebrated 
pianist, has bought a castle at Meran, in Tyrol, where he in- 
tends to live after his return from the tournée through the 
United States. 

A UsEFUL CriTIC.—Otto Neitzel, the eminent music 
critic of the Cologne ‘‘ Gazette,” has substituted a new libretto 
for the impossible one of Schubert’s opera, ‘* Fierrabras,” and 
in place of the dialogue he has composed recitatives. 


MIsS FRIEND AT THE LIEDERKRANZ.—Miss Alvina 
Friend played at last Saturday night’s sociable evening at the 
German Liederkranz Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust” waltz for piano and 
met with success, 

FRIEDBERGER WITH ROSENTHAL.—Jake Friedberger, 
the talented young New York pianist, who bas been studying 
for the last three years with Epstein, of Vienna, lately played 
for Moriz Rosenthal, who was so delighted with the lad’s per- 
formance that he offered to take him as a pupil, which offer 
was of course gratefully accepted. 

Faccio REFUSES.—The greatest of Italian conductors, 
Mr. Faccio, has definitely refused the post of director of the 
conservatoire at Parma left vacant by the death of Bottesini. 


GREENE TO SING IN MUNICH.—Mr. Plunket Greene, 
the young Irish baritone whom we mentioned recently as hav- 
ing sung before and pleased Court Conductor Levi and Mrs. 
Cosima Wagner, has been offered an engagement for two 
years at the Munich Opera House, but we understand that no 
definite arrangement for such a term has yet been made. He 
will, however, appear there in three rdles, as ‘‘ Sarastro” in 





the ‘‘ Zauberflite,” the ‘‘ Landgrave ” in ‘‘ Tannhduser,” and 
the ‘‘ King” in ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Before this he will sing at Ber- 
lin on November 4 in a concert of the Wagner Verein to be 
conducted by Carl Klindworth. 

Miry DEAD.—Modern Flemish music lost one of its 
earliest and most distinguished representatives in Charles 
Miry, who died at the beginning of this month, aged sixty-six. 
He was born at Ghent, August 14, 1823, educated at Ghent and 
Paris, and after producing aconsiderable number of successful 
lyric works became professor of composition at the conservatoire 
of his native town. Miry was the predecessor of Pierre 
Benoit in the production of operas and cantatas written to 
Flemish words, and if his works have made less sensation in 
the world at large they were not the less extremely popular 
with his countrymen. He has produced about half a dozen 
grand operas, of which Fétis calls ‘‘ Charles V.,” an opera in 
five acts, performed in Ghent in 1857, the most important ; 
several one act pieces, many songs and choruses for schools, 
cantatas, choruses for male voices, romances, &c. We do not 
remember ever to have seen his name in an American pro- 
gram. 

POLLINI'’Ss NEW TITLE.—Pollini, director of the Ham- 
burg Stadt Theatre, one of the most able and enterprising 
impresarios of Germany, has received the title of Hofrath 
(Court Councillor) from the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
‘in recognition of his eminent services as an impresario.” 








Otto Hegner’s Debut. 


ITHOUT much preliminary flourish or 

sounding of the advertising orchestra little Otto Heg- 

ner, the boy pianist, was heard for the first time publicly in 

New York last Saturday night at the Metropolitan Opera 

House under the management of Messrs. Abbey & Grau. 
The following was the program presented : 


Overture, “ Egmont”’ Beethoven 


** Bolero’ 
Concerto in E minor 


Allegro maestoso. Romanze. 
Otto Hegner. 


Rondo. 


Quintet in E flat 
Allegro Brillante. 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club. 
ee Ce i. icss ccinnssneenentanen ded 900600 teptperens 
** Chanson Espagnole” 
Mrs. Pemberton Hincks. 


Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14 
Spinnerlied, from the ‘‘ Fliegende Holliinder”’.......... 
Valse Caprice 

Otto Hegner. 


Overture, ‘‘ Carnaval Romain ” 
Orchestra. 


Conductor 
Accompanist 

Child prodigies have become somewhat of a drug in the 
market, hence the not overcrowded house, which however 
made up in quality rather than quantity, for everybody who is 
anybody in the musical world was present, and the one ques- 
tion which seemed to permeate the whole house was whether 
the new comer could be compared to Josef Hofmann, To 
everybody’s surprise the Hegner boy looked, if anything, the 
younger and smaller of the two, but pianistically he is head 
and shoulders over the talented Polish lad. He is simply a 
Joseffy en miniature, and if a screen had intervened ‘twixt 
soloist and audience there would have been many present who 
would have been deceived. Barring the weight of touch Heg- 
ner has most of the qualities (in solution, so to speak) that go 
toward making Joseffy the great artist he is. His touch is 
delicious, musical and crisp, his chord playing pure and firm, 
his octaves marvelous for so young a lad, and his pianissimo 
as delicate and as pearly as one could desire. 

The performance of the concerto was surprisingly mature 
and the romanze replete with refined musical and, one is 
tempted to say, poetical expression. The boy is more than an’ 
embryo virtuoso ; he is a virtuoso with that bold attack and 
fearlessness of all difficulties that characterize the virtuoso 
temperament. Perhaps that tender aroma of childhood that 
lent such a charm to Hofmann’s playing was absent, but it 
was replaced by a fire and enthusiasm that was almost elec- 
trifying. Otto Hegner commands readily all the resources of 
the keyboard, and his shading of intricate passages and his 
sense of rhythm are mostastounding. The rondo, barring two 
little slips, was played admirably, and, as if he was aware of 
his shortcomings in the matter of tone, the tiny virtuoso 
literally hurled himself on the instrument in the heavier pas- 
sage portions, but never broke through the tone for an 
instant. 

His reading of the work differed little from the traditional 
performances we hear, except some arbitrary changes in the 
tempi of the first movement, which do not improve it at all. 
The old edition was retained, with the exception of a judicious 
cut in the long and tiresome introductory /utti. In his solo 
numbers Hegner proved himself a little artist, the familiar 
Mendelssohn rondo being given with a repose and beauty of 
tone that extorted bravos from the house, 

The spinning song from the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” has been 
seldom heard with more finish, and the pianist’s breadth of 
tone was particularly noticeable in the ‘‘ Hollinder” theme, 
delivered in a truly sonorous fashion, As a piece of bravura 
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work the ‘‘ Valse Caprice” of Rubinstein was a promise of 
what the lad may do when his physical strength is commen- 
surate with his musical understanding. Altogether Otto Heg- 
ner may be truthfully said to have achieved a genuine success, 
overrun as the country is just now with prodigies and pianists. 
He has talent, individuality, and has been most carefully 
schooled, and no doubt will develop into a world renowned 
virtuoso, if early promises go for anything. The Steinway 
piano on which he played was more than ordinarily good even 
for that make, and when that is said all is said, Its beauty of 
tone was one of the topics of the evening. 

The orchestra under Mr. Damrosch was not particularly 
good, the accompaniments being somewhat slipshod, and in the 
rondo of the concerto (the second theme) very bad. The 
horns were something awful, and the Egmont overture suf- 
fered in consequence ; the Berlioz number, however, was 
Spiritedly given. 

Mrs. Pemberton Hincks won several recalls by her singing 
of Creole songs, and the quintet playing was simply an imper- 
tinence on such a program, particularly when a large orchestra 
was present. 

The second appearance of Hegner takes place ncxt Tues- 
day afternoon at the Broadway Theatre. 


The Liederkranz. 
HE German Liederkranz gave last Saturday 
night the first so-called ‘‘ sociable” for the present sea- 
son, and their beautiful new hall on Fifty-eighth-st. and Park- 
ave. was crowded to overflowing with members and their 
families, The evening was artistically and sociably a like 
great success, to which Mr. William Steinway’s well-known 
efficient and graceful manner of presiding added not a little. 
The members of the society sang under their conductor Mr. 
Reinhold L. Herrmann’s direction Goldmark’s part song, 
‘*Friihlingsnetz,” and Storch’s ‘*O Welt wie bist du so wun- 
derschén” in a masterly manner. Ovide Musin, the favorite 
violin virtuoso, followed with Léonard’s ‘‘Souvenir de 
Haydn,” and gained no end of applause. Miss Emma 
Berger-Ferritt, a dramatic soprano of excellent voice and at- 
tainments, was heard in ‘' Elisabeth’s"" grand aria from the 
second act of *‘ Tannhduser” and in Schubert's ‘‘ Erlking ;” 
Miss Alvina Friend played Liszt’s difficult ‘* Faust” waltz for 
piano; the newly engaged basso for the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Mr. Edward Schloemann, showed excellent voice and 
dramatic verve in the ‘* Sarastro” aria from Mozart’s ‘‘ Magic 
Flute,” and Alban Foerster’s ‘‘ Im Wunderbuche,” while, last 
but not least, Miss Anna Riegel, of the Amberg troupe, 
pleased with Hofmann’s *‘ Stille Liebe.”” All of these soloists 
were received with greatest enthusiasm, as indeed they de- 
served to be. 

The musical portion of the evening’s entertainment closed 
with the Liederkranz's singing of two more part songs, by 
Rheinthaler and Debois, and then followed a sociable gath- 
ering, which lasted till the ‘‘ wee hours,” 

Apropos of the Liederkranz, they will, on their first con- 
cert for the season, on November 17, perform, among other 
works, Beethoven's ninth symphony in its entirety. The so- 
loists will be Miss Costanza Donita, Miss Marie Maurer, 
Mr. Paul Kalisch and Mr. Edward Schloemann. The or- 
chestra will be that of Theodore Thomas, and Mr. Rhein- 
hold L. Herrmann will of course conduct. An interesting cir- 
cumstance, well worthy of mention in this connection, is that 
thirty years ago, viz., on November 9g, 1859, the occasion 
being the centenary anniversary of the birthday of Ger- 
many’s great poet, Schiller, the Liederkranz, which was even 
then the strongest and most influential musical society of New 
York, performed the ninth symphony at the City Assembly 
Rooms, on Broadway, near Howard-st. The soloists of that 
memorable performance were: Mrs. Caradori, Mrs, Zim- 
mermann (the wife of the conductor, Carl Anschiitz), William 
Steinway (then quite a fine tenor), and Philip Mayer. All 
four soloists are still alive and at latest accounts are enjoying 
the very best of health. 

The German Liederkranz’s entire program of entertainments 
for the winter season of 1889-90 is as follows : 

1889. 
Annual Meeting and Election of Officers. ....... Tuesday, October 8. 
Social Evening for Ladies and Gentlemen......Saturday, October 26, 
First Concert, with Orchestra Sunday, November 17, 
Grand Ball Wednesday, November 27. 
Social Evening for Gentlemen as -Saturday, December 14. 
New Year's Eve: Soirée Dansante............. Tuesday, December 31. 
1890, 
Social Evening for Ladies and Gentlemen and 

Celebration of the Society's Forty-third 

DN ss iin fees case nani ink seatacuminet ul Saturday, January 11. 
Second Concert, with Orchestra Sunday, February 9. 
Social Evening for Gentlemen..................Saturday, February 22. 
Fancy Dress Soirée Dansante Saturday, March 8. 
AR TAs ca’ a) a chee Cau gh aidba4ecgsasiedi vies Saturday, April 5. 

Third Concert, with Orchestra................. Sunday, April 20. 
Children’s Festival Sunday, May 4. 


According to unanimous resolution adopted at the annual 
meeting of October 8, 1889, no fancy dress ball will be held 
this season. 














....Sir Arthur Sullivan has made a concert arrange- 
ment of his ‘* Macbeth” music, a piano version of which, from 
the pen of Berthold Tours, will soon be published. The selec- 
tions include the overture, the preludes to the banquet scene 
and to the fifth and sixth acts, the chorus of ‘‘Spirits in the 
Air,” and the chorus ‘‘ Over Hills and Over Mountains.” 





FOREICN NOTES. 


..-.The Colonne concerts at Paris began on October 
13 with Berlioz’s ‘* Damnation of Faust.” 

....“ Madame L’Archiduc” is to be revived November 
22in Paris. Offenbach’s muse is evidently enjoying her after- 
math this season. 

.... At the “ Fenice” Theatre, Naples, a new operetta 
entitled *‘ Abukadabar,” composed by Crescenzo Buongiorno, 
a young pupil of the conservatory, was recently performed 
with success. 

...Italian opera will be given at the Berlin Kroll 
Opera House in the beginning of March, and it is announced 
that Marcella Sembrich, Mrs. Pauline Schéller, of the Munich 
Court Opera ; our old friend the tenor Ravelli and Anton 
Erl are engaged by the directors, Engel and Gardini. 


.... The Madrid correspondent of the Paris “Figaro” 
writes that the subscription at the Madrid Opera has been enor- 
mous, and that the first opera given will be Bofto’s ‘ Mefistofele,” 
‘‘an opera which has made the tour of the world, without 
Paris having as yet deigned to open its gates to it.” 

....The second Berlin Philharmonic Society concert 
took place on Monday evening of this week under Hans von- 
Bilow’s direction. The program contained Beethoven’s third 
‘** Leonore” overture, Dvorak’s second symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Melusine”” concerto and the manuscript violin con- 
certo by the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch, which was played by 
Charles Gregorowitscb, a talented young Russian and Joach- 
im’s favorite pupil. 

.... Should “ The Mikado” be produced, as is prom- 
ised, at the Eden Theatre, Paris, Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, or the interpreters of their work, at least, may have to 
look out for squalls. The manager of the Eden has been 
asked to remember that the authors of ‘‘ The Mikado” gross- 
ly insulted Gallic Jack Tars in the comic opera of ‘‘ Ruddi- 
gore.” Mr. Renard, the manager in question, has paid no 
attention to the complaint. 

....Max Alvary has signed a ten years’ contract with 
Manager Pollini, of Hamburg, by the terms of which he is to 
sing for three months every year at Hamburg and travel the 
rest of the time under Pollini’s direction. It is understood 
that Alvary receives a larger salary than has ever been paid to 
a German tenor for a prolonged engagement. If he comes to 
sing in America within the next ten years the arrangements 
will have to be made with Pollini. 

....Geraldine Ulmar, the American star of D’Oyley 
Carte’s Opera Company in London has been very much an- 
noyed by a report published ina New York newspaper that she 
had refused to sign a year's contract to sing in the new opera on 
the ground that she was engaged to William Gordon Kellogg, of 
San Francisco. Ulmar did sign the contract. She is not engaged 
to Kellogg, has not been and will not be. Neither is she en- 
gaged to be married to any one else. She is delighted with 
her part in the new opera and considers it one of the best 
réles in which she has ever had an opportunity to appear, and 
she is also convinced the opera itself is one of the very best of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan series. 

....In looking over the announcements for the com- 
ing musical season abroad, nothing is more noteworthy than 
the manner in which Wagner is invading the opera houses of 
all European countries. Italy’s leading opera house, the 
Scala, will open with ‘‘ Die Meistersinger;” Spain will hear 
the Nibelung trilogy, and so will Copenhagen under the direc- 
tion of Svendsen. At Brussels ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Siegfried” 
are to be produced in French, and Pesth is to have several of 
Wagner’s later works in a Hungarian version. And in New 
York, of course, Wagner will be the chief attraction of the 
opera season, as usual, It is now time for Mr. Rowbotham 
or some other ‘‘crank” to come forward and repeat the an- 
nual assertion that ‘‘ Wagnerism has had its day.” 

.... Ludwig Boesendorfer, the owner of the largest 
concert hall in Vienna and a piano manufacturer, was most 
seriously hurt last week by being thrown out of his phaeton in 
he Prater. Notwithstanding the reckless driving which prevails 
there, and which no police restrictions can quite put down, ac- 
cidents of this kind are very rare in Vienna, and all foreign 
visitors are astonished at how the four rows of carriages driv- 
ing frantically through the Prater avenues on race days keep 
out of each other’s way. Mr. Boesendorfer was driving a 
four-in-hand, and a horse dealer who was training some 
newly purchased horses ran straight into him. The former 
had several ribs broken and the four horses shied and raced 
through a great part of the Prater before they could be 
stopped. 

....London “ Truth” has an article on ‘‘ Musical Re- 
form at the Universities,” in which it pleads for the abolition 
of the ‘‘ perfectly nonsensical composition and performance 
of the degree ‘exercise,’ which, with its double choral fugue, 
and the rest of it, is of no possible use to the candidate, and 
after gravely being listened to by the ‘ professor’ and friends, 
is rarely or never heard of again. It is a special feature of 
this supreme University joke that no professor (at Cambridge, 
at any rate) has, within living memory, ever dared or cared 
to submit himself to the examination and degree ‘ exercise’ 
test, as to which he ‘ ploughs’ or passes candidates. * * * 
From the days of Hindel, who, being asked to pay $100 for 
the honor at Oxford, indignantly and characteristically de- 
clared, ‘ What the devil I throw my money away for that the 





blockhead wish? I no want,’ to our own times, when Brahms 
also refused the degree, andto Sir Arthur Sullivan, Drs. A. C. 
Mackenzie, Hubert Parry, Stanford, Joachim, Richter and 
many others who have accepted the title honoris causd, it is 
not the examination (which any of these might have easily 
passed) that has been shirked, but the ridiculous and expensive 
performance of the degree exercise.” 

...-The Brussels “ Gazette” gives the following in- 
teresting list of operas which have been performed more than 
one hundred times at the Paris Grand Opera during the period 
from 1828 till 1889: 

Meyerbeer 
DR adic-ee eevee 
Meyerbeer 
Donizetti........ .... 
GOB sos cccccesces 


pee 
Meyerbeer............ 


**Les Huguenots”’. times 
.** Guillaume Tell”’..... 
“Robert le Diable’’.... 
.“* La Favorite”. 
on FOE «sce pond 
.“*La Muette de Portici"’ 
.“* Le Prophéte”’ 
“Conte Ory”’ 
..“* L’Africaine’’.. 
SAT sexing cea 5 tag 
...* Hamlet”’ , 
..“* Lucie de Lammermoor” 
“ L’Elisir d’ Amor” 
..“‘IL Trovatore”’ 
“Don Giovanni"’. 
.“* Freischtitz”’... 
.** Ballo in Maschera’ 
.“‘Le Dieu et la Bajadére” 
..“*La Reine de Chypres” 
**La Tentation”’ 
**Le Serment”’.... , 


Meyerbeer. 
Verdi..... 4 
Thomas... 
Donizetti... 

Auber. 

Verdi... 

Mozart 

_ aaa , 
Auber... 
Madcacaccsneses 
 , nee 
Halévy ... 

Auber. 


...-An interesting copy of an advertisement in the 
Exeter ‘‘ Flying Post” of September 7, 1829, has kindly been 
lent to me by a prominent musician, giving an account of the 
Birmingham Festival of exactly sixty years ago. It was held 
from October 6 to 9, 1829, under the patronage of the King 
and the presidency of the Earl of Bradford. The difference 
hetween the festivals of the past and those of the present day 
could not be more strikingly exemplified than by the docu- 
ment in question. The festival began onthe Tuesday morning 
at St. Philip’s Church, where ‘‘ a full cathedral service will be 
performed, in the course of which will be introduced a grand 
* Miserere,’ performed at the funeral of Beethoven, originally 
written by that great composer, and to which English words 
are for the first time adapted.” On the Wednesday morning 
‘*a grand miscellaneous selection of sacred music, including a 
splendid composition of Zingarelli, written by its celebrated 
author expressly for this festival*to the words of the rath 
chap. of Isaiah ; the oratorio ‘The Triumph of Gideon,’ by 
Winter ; a newcanon by Neukomm, &c.,’ were announced. 
On the Thursday morning ‘‘ Messiah” was given, with 
Mozart’s accompaniments of course. On the Friday morning 
there was ‘‘a second grand selection, a grand service by 
Cherubini, performed at the coronation of Charles X. of 
and the oratorio ‘‘ Joseph,” with selections from 


102 


France,” 
** Susanna,” ‘‘ Joshua,” ‘‘ Samson” and ‘* The Creation.” 
Furthermore, every evening at the theatre there was a con- 
cert, two of them being operatic selections, and in which Mali- 
bran took part; while at the others were promised ‘‘ the finest 
symphonies and overtures, concertos, &c.” On the Tuesday 
and Friday evenings there were also balls in the Assembly 
Rooms adjoining the Theatre Royal, and for which ‘‘ Litoff 
and Adams’ new French band” was engaged. The principal 
vocal artists were Mrs. Malibran, Miss Paton, Mr. Knyvett, 
and Miss Fanny Paton, Mr. Braham, Mr. Costa (subsequently 
the great operatic conductor, Sir Michael Costa), Vaughan, 
De Begnis, Phillips, Bellamy, &c. The leaders were Mr. 
Cramer in the morning and Mr. Weichself in the evening, 
while the concerto players were De Beriot, Mrs. Anderson 
(who died only recently), Lindley (the famous violoncellist) 
and Mr. Nicholson (the father of the distinguished flautist still 
living), flute; Dragonetti, double bass; Willman, clarionet, 
and Harper (father of the present artist), trumpet. It is 
quaint to observe the announcement of ‘‘Conductor, Mr. 
Greatorex, who will preside at organ and piano.”” The adver- 
tisement in ‘‘ Trewmen’s Exeter Flying Post” adds: ‘* Mrs. 
Malibran is the prima donna who is engaged, and as her ex- 
traordinary powers are little known in England it may be 
stated, on the authority of the most competent judges, that 
her great and versatile talent has placed ber higher in rank 
than any singer of the present day. Mr. Costa, a new tenor 
singer from Naples, at the recommendation of Zingarelli, 
makes his début in this country on this occasion, and Mr. de 
Beriot returns expressly from Brussels to fulfill this engage- 
ment with the committee.” The notice is appended that visi- 
tors desirous of engaging apartments have to apply at the 
office of the Birmingham ‘‘ Gazette.” The good old days are, 
in the opinion of the good old fogies, of course better than 
our own. Buta great provincial festival, framed on the lines 
of the Birmingham celebration of 1829, would deservedly be 
laughed out of court in these degenerate times.—London 
‘Figaro, 








The Balmoral Choir is announced to give a con- 
cert in Steinway Hall, on November 22. The choir consists of 
the Misses Effie Goodwin, Edith Ross, Mary Farrell, Jane K. 
Ford and Jennie D. Mackintosh; Messrs. Peter Kerr, W. 
Douglass, H. Taggart and William Young, with Walter Bruce 
as conductor. Mr. R. J. Patrick comes with the choir as a 
reciter. The tenor will be under the management of Mr. J. 
W. R. Binns. The repertory will consist of Scotch, English 
and American songs, 
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Mr. Lavallee’s Communication, 


Boston, October 26, 1889. 
kditor 


HE sentiment expressed by Mr. Wolfram in 
your last week's issue in regard to the biennial meetings 

of the M. T. N. A. is one which I expressed a long time ago, 
and itis my candid opinion that unless there is an understand- 
ing between State and national associations the cause will suf- 


WVusical Courier 


fer. There are many reasons why the meetings of the State 
and national societies should not come so close together year- 
ly. One of the principal ones is the expense of attending both 
mectings 

As a matter of course, music teachers of each State will at- 
tend their own meeting and the national will be deprived of 
their presence on account of the expense. I have had an op- 
portunity to visit a few State meetings and I saw and realized 
that unless we change our dates the national association can- 
not survive the competition of State meetings. It would bea 
calamity to the cause and the country, as State meetings con- 
cern only a local interest, while the national is of the greatest 
importance to the country at large. 

The national association has in the last few years done by 
its efforts what could not have been accomplished in a century 
by private efforts, It has established the bonds of friendship 
between musicians from one end of the country to the other. 
It has broken the backbone of prejudice by successfully open- 
ng the doors to American composers. Its work is only 
begun, and it would be deplorable to see, after laying such a 
beautiful that the edifice should be sacrificed 
through misunderstanding between State and faction, 

I see only one way to solve this question, viz.: 1. The 
States to have their meeting biennially in the summer at the 
national Many 


could be of great assistance in the different 


foundation, 


time the association has its at present. 
artists of renown 
States, as they could then afford to do so, having only one 
meeting to attend 

The national association to meet every two years dur- 


The reason I urge winter meet- 


ing the Christmas holidays 
ngs instead of summer is that in the winter we could visit 
cities and parts of the country which we have not reached 
yet. The heat of the summer has kept us out of the South, 
and even the experience “of Indianapolis, Chicago and lately 
Phil 
yether for the purpose of taking a continual Turkish bath. 

for officers, members and artists who 


adelphia, ought to convince us that we do not meet alto- 


It is uncomfortable 
Such cities as St, 
New Orleans, Mont- 


have to participate in the proceedings. 
Loui Atlanta, Nashville, 
mery and Washington ought not to be forgotten altogether. 
the summer is next to 


Memphis, 


PY, 
an efficient orchestra in 
ssible, as all available men are engaged either as a body 


jividually in the different summer resorts throughout the 


lo secure 


or ne 
country. We have had one or two narrow escapes in regard 


to orchestra, and it would not be safe to pursue the same 


course in the future 


Phe 


me as our 


American College of Musicians meeting at the same 


present meeting is another objection why we 


should not meet in the summer. Another reason why a sum- 


mer meeting is not desirable is that it breaks up the vacation 


{ two-thirds of the teachers whose year of teaching is not 
ver by the first of July, and thereby they have to return to 
nish their work when they should rest. The biennial meet- 


sary for several reasons; the expense, as I have 


s neces 


fore, but above all, in consideration of the arduous 


d strain on the officers of the association. 
than one has grown poor in purse and health, and 
be a time when it will be an impossibility to find a 
t officer who will be able to afford to spend the time 

hfully to perform his duties. In the case of the 
the chairmen of the program and executive commit- 

ted labors do not give them one week's vacation 
I he 
ext meeting in Detroit, and I would suggest for 


year pe that the question will be brought for- 


appoint one or more delegates to meet and 
juestion with the national association, 


CALIXA LAVALLEE. 
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Boston Notes. 
HE program of the third Symphony concert 
was a lows 
Beethoven 
: . Beethoven 
Komarinskaja Glinka 
Mendelssohn 
irl Baermann was the soloist and achieved a tremen- 
cess, He is a Beethoven player par excellence. The 
stra and Mr. Nikisch are coming into closer raffort and 
certainly plume herself on the possession of a 


ictor. Mr. Emil Fischer will be the soloist of the 


neert of the Cambridge series by the Boston 
Theatre to- 


ihe first ce 


hestra will be given at Sanders’ 
rrow evening, when Mrs, Corinne Moore-Lawson, of Cin- 
recently appeared with considerable success at 
Mr. Nikisch an- 


‘*Die Meister- 


mphony Orc 


onati, who 


Worcester Festival, will be the soloist. 
Vorspiel, 


unces the following program : 





singer,” Wagner ; aria, ‘‘ Il Re Pastore,” Mozart, Mrs. Law- 
son ; entr’acte, ‘‘ Rosamunde,” Schubert ; serenade, Herbert, 
Mrs, Lawson; symphony in D minor, Schumann. 

Mr. Rudolph King, the well-known pianist, leaves Boston 
on Sunday next for an extended tour through the South and 
West with Walter Emerson’s ‘Boston Stars,” this being 
Mr. King’s third season with this organization. The com- 
pany will appear in all the principal cities throughout the coun- 
try and return to Boston probably about the middle of next 
May. 

Some disgruntled Bostonians do not admire Mr. Nikisch’s 
legs. They say his trousers bag too much and are too Teutonic ! 

Mr. Louis C. Elson gave one of his characteristic lectures 
last Thursday afternoon at the conservatory on the *‘ Rise of 
the Symphony.” 


HOME NEWS. 





The students of E. S. Bonelli, of San Francisco, 
gave a recital October 4. 

——The Courtney Club was organized last Thursday 
evening, and good work is expected to be done the coming 
winter. 

The Orpheus Club, of Easton, Pa., a thriving mu- 
sical club, announces a series of three concerts this coming 
season. 

Mr. J. G. Flagler gave a lecture on Richard Wag- 
ner, with musical illustrations, at the Utica Conservatory of 
Music, October 18. 

Mrs. William H. Sherwood announces three piano 
recitals at her residence in Boston, the dates to be November 


7, 21 and December 12. The programs are large and varied. 


October 18 the Alpha Chi Omega Fraternity of 
De Pauw University, of Greencastle, Ind’, gave their fourth 
soirée musicale under the direction of Mr. James H. Howe, 
the musical director of the university. The program was de- 
voted entirely to Schumann. 

The Deutsch-Amerikanischer Literatur-Verein 
will give an entertainment ia the Arion Hall 
evening, when Emil Fischer and Miss Anna Riegel will sing, 
Miss Clara Lipman will] recite, Julius Fuchs will play the 
piano and Robert Theim will lecture on Heine. 


to-morrow 


——The Philharmonic Society of Dayton, Mr. W. L. 
Blumenschein conductor, announce three concerts for the 
coming season. The Boston Quintet Club—Louis B umen- 
berg, cello soloist—appear at the first concert, December 16. 
At the second concert the *‘ Creation” will be given. 

——Mr. William Sparger, basso cantante, has been 
engaged by Mr. Damrosch to sing the title part in Liszt’s ora- 
torio of *‘ Christus,” to be given by the Oratorio Society at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, November 8 and 9. Mr, 
Sparger was one of the pupils of Mr. Jacques Bouhy, now in 
Paris. 

——Seventy-eight members of the French opera 
company which is to sing at New Orleans under the man- 
agement of Emile Serres arrived on the Red Star steamer 
Belgenland last week. During the trip the company gave a 
concert for the benefit of the Seamen’s Orphan Society at Liv- 
erpool. A handsome sum was realized. The company left 
for New Orleans. 

——aA very pleasant musical party was entertained at 
the Ray silver wedding. One of the charming numbers of 
Dudley Buck, ‘‘ When the Heart is Young,” was sung by Mrs. 
R. A. Smith, formerly of St. Patrick’s Church, Chicago. Mrs, 
Smith has a beautiful soprano voice and tells her poem well, 
and is as pleasing in manners as voice. She was formerly a 
pupil of the baritone George Sweet. 

Mr. Beck, one of the baritones of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Company, arrived here last week on the 
Fulda, together with the chorus and ballet. Mr. Fischer, 
Miss Weisner and Mr. Huhn have been rehearsing for some 
weeks. Mr. Habelmann, the stage manager, will call his 
forces together daily after this and begin the almost endless 
rehearsals, lasting from morning till late at night, which make 
possible such spectacles as the ‘* Queen of Sheba” or “ L’Afri- 
eaine.” 

DerrRoIt, October 26,—Chevalier Edward Scovel, 
one of the leading tenors of the Boston Ideal Opera Com- 
pany, and a former resident of Detroit, brought a libel suit 
against the ‘‘ Tribune” to-day, laying damages at $50,000, 
Ex-Postmaster General Dickinson, the plaintiff's attorney, 
says the suit is brought because of the publication in to.day’s 
‘*Tribune ” of a distorted version of a business transaction 
in which Chevalier Scovel was a participant about thirteen 
years ago, 

On the occasion of its seventh anniversary, last 
Monday week, the Casino issued a memento containing a list 
of all the operettas produced there since October 21, 1882. 
Strauss’s ‘‘Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” was the first work, 
and was sung 137 times. Other popular works have been the 
‘Princess of Trebizonde,” with fifty performances ; ‘‘ Merry 
War,” sixty-nine ; ‘* Falka,” 110; ** Little Duke,” fifty ; *‘ Prince 
Methusalem,” 102; ‘‘ Nanon,” 150; ‘‘ Amorita,” 103 ; ‘* Gyp- 
sy Baron,” eighty-six ; ‘* Marquis,” seventy-five ; ‘‘ Madelon,” 
fifty; ‘‘Yeomen of the Guard,” 100; ‘‘Erminie,” 774; 





‘* Nadjy,” 256; ‘* Brigands,” 125. Some of these figures show 
that popularity is not always a test of merit. 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel will deliver four lectures be- 
fore the Seid! Society in Brooklyn, at Historical Hall, on No- 
vember 2, 6, 20, 23. The subjects of the lectures will be 
‘* Origin and Nature of the Lyric Drama,” ‘‘ Wagner and His 
Art Work,” *‘ Wagner’s Comedy ‘ Die Meistersinger,’” Wag- 
ner’s Tragedy ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelungen.” The lectures 
will be delivered at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. At the first 
Miss Marie Van and Mr. W. R. Williams will sing, and at the 
others Mr. Seid! will furnish illustrations on the piano. 


-——The Emma Juch English Opera Company will 
open its season in the Harlem Opera House on November 4. 
Charles Hedmont is the leading tenor of the company. Pro- 
grams for the week : Monday, ‘‘ Faust; ” Tuesday, ‘‘ Trump- 
eter of Sikkingen” (its first interpretation in English in New 
York) ; Wednesday, ‘‘ Carmen” (Miss Juch’s first appearance 
in the rdle in this city); Thursday, ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ;” Fri- 
day, ‘‘ Mignon” (with Miss Juch in the title r6le for the first 
time in New York) ; Saturday matinée, ‘* Postilion of Lonju- 
meau,” and Saturday night, ‘* Bohemian Girl.” 

—— The eleventh music festival at Taunton is being 
held this week. Five concerts are announced, as follows: 
Tuesdiy night, ‘‘Stabat Mater,” Rossini; Wedesday after- 
noon, ‘‘ Athalie,”” Mendelssohn ; Wednesday night, ‘* A Song 
of Victory,” Hiller; Thursday afternoon, ‘‘ The Erl-King’s 
Daughter,” Gade ; Thursday night, ‘‘ The Creation,” Haydn. 
The following named singers have been engaged for the solo 
parts: Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Mrs. Jennie P. Walker 
and Mrs. Carl Alves, Miss Alice Lincoln and Messrs. G. J. 
Parker, F. W. Jameson, B. W. Hopkinson, I. Morowski, W. 
L. Whitney and C. E. Tinney. For pianists, Miss Adele aus 
der Ohe, Mrs. Martha D. Shepherd and Mr. E. M. French are 
named. Blaisdell’s orchestra will assist, and Mr. Zerrahn 
will conduct. 

Mr. Nahan Franko’s first Sunday evening concert 
took place last Sunday at the Broadway Theatre, and though 
the weather was anything but propitious, there was a fairly 
well filled house. Sunday night concerts are as a rule imper- 
tinencies, but the leader infused so much ‘‘go”’ 
the orchestral work of the evening as to make some decidedly 
good music. The ‘*‘Ruy Blas” overture and the Massenet 
suite were capitally played, being given with fire and con- 
siderable coloring. The Strauss selections brought out Mr. 
Franko’s capabilities as a conductor of dance music, and as 
such he must be pronounced an unqualified success. Mr. 
Ovide Musin, though not in his accustomed gocd form, took 
the house as usual by storm. Mrs. Tanner sang her staccato 
repertory with evident pleasure to her auditors, and Mr. 
Scharf played the first movement of the Beethoven G major 
concerto in a thoroughly uninteresting fashion, colorlessly and 
without animation. He may have won the Moscheles prize 
in Leipsic, but he lacks individuality all the same. The rest 
of the singing was ‘‘ weird.’’ There should be more orchestra 
and less solo work at these concerts, and the results would be 
more satisfactory. 

The first production at Amberg’s theatre on last 
Thursday night of Millécker’s latest successful opera, ‘‘ The 
Vice-Admiral,” drew to that cosy house on Irving-pl, a large 
gathering of the usual first nighters among our German fellow 
citizens, and there was no falling off in the number of fre- 
quenters at the first repetition of the work on Saturday night. 
Millécker’s music, if not always over original, is certainly 
graceful, melodious and catchy. He has the advantage over 
many of his contemporaries of being an excellent musician, 
and his orchestration ‘s as piquant and rich as his ensemble 
numbers are well written and sonorous. ‘* The Vice-Admiral” 
therefore, is as much deserving of a hearing on the part of the 
connoisseur as it is pleasing to the general listener. The first 
performance at the Amberg theatre was perhaps a trifle over 
hastened, and more rehearsals would have benefited the en- 
semble considerably ; nevertheless, as a whole, it was enjoya- 
ble enough. Both the Frieses, per? e¢ fils, were very funny. 
Streitmann sang and acted well, and made a success with a 
‘*self composed ‘ bolero,’ ” of which Kapellmeister Pélz’s or- 
chestration is the best musical portion, and which was ad- 
mirably sung by that talented soprano Carola Englander. 
Miss Zimmerman looked charming as ‘‘ Gilda,” and the lady 
commands a pleasant voice; the minor rdles were all in 
good hands. The orchestra and the male portion of the 
chorus did well, but the ladies are sadly lacking in pleasant 
voices and musical natures. How Mr. Amberg will succeed 
in adequately representing an opera like ‘* Carmen” with such 
a female chorus is a riddle to us which we are not able to 
solve. 

MPORTANT NOTICE.—Collectors of rare violins, ama- 

teurs and violinists interested in valuable instruments 
are herewith notified that one of the most renowned Stradivarius 
violins now in existence can be purchased for cash. The vio- 
lin referred to is an instrument the pedigree of which is thor- 
oughly well known by some of the greatest artists, collectors 
and connoisseurs in the world, and it is considered one of the 
rarities among the great violins of Stradivarius in a state of 
preservation. Parties interested can address the editors of 
this paper in writing, although it is useless to do so unless 
business is intended. The price at which the instrument is 
held is higher than that ever paid for a violin in the United 
States, and the instrument is not in this country. 
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The Neglect of the e Study " Sebloaaio. 


By Louis LoMBARD. 


important art of reading music at sight, | 
totally 


HE 
which, by itself, should form a distinct study, is 
neglected by many students ; to ‘‘ make the fingers go 
to be their exclusive aim. Pupils should be taught to read 
and play at two different lessons. The advantages arising 
from such a division of studies must have been evident to 
the directors of some of the leading conservatories of Europe, 
for we find that the study of solfeggio is compulsory in their 


institutions. 

In this country most students are trained to read and play 
at one and the same time ; they are forced to extricate them- 
selves from the meshes of musical theory while endeavoring 
to free themselves from the intricacies of technic. It is diffi- 
cult enough to do well one thing at atime. How, then, can 
young students master together with the position of the hands 
and body, the fingering, the division of the measure, the 
the accents, and so on, 


notation, the tempo, the expression, 
Crowding the 


when each is a new and complex problem? 
mind with a multitude of incongruous ideas produces hesi- 
imperfection, and much valuable time is 
The many 


tation, confusion, 
lost in the vain endeavor to save time. perplexi- 
plied and 
much retarded. 
the other to the instrument, 


In two hours, one devoted to solfeggio and 


seems | 


| able fact could not be recorded. 
| ists can sing music of moderate difficulty at sight? 


| without the aid of an instrument? 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





more would have been accom- | 


plished than in four hours given to the two studies simul- | 


taneously. 
How many among good pianists can play an accompani- 
ment of moderate difficulty at sight? Not one io ten, 


This may seem a strange assertion, but soloists throughout 


j 


the United States will bear witness to the moderation of my 
Had these pianists studied solfeggio, this lament- 
How many among vocal- 
How 


| Statement. 


many can intonate intervals of augmented seconds and fourths 
Not one in a thousand ! 
And to the neglect of the study of solfeggio must again be at- 
tributed this shameful deficiency. 

Among violin students that have not received special train- 
ing in solfeggio, very few only can take at sight with certainty 
a note belonging to the harmony, but requiring the skip of a 
seventeenth. Such imperfection could not exist had the violin- 
ist received proper instructions in solfeggio, because through 
its study all the possible intervals would have been made clear 
in his mind, and, while reaching for any note, he would have 
been able to anticipate its exact pitch. 

The art of conducting is acquired in a measure by the study 
of solfeggio. The child that has been trained for a couple of 
years in that much neglected branch of musical education, 
learns to handle the baton with exactitude, while only a few 
among the many pseudo-musical directors can divide a largo 
into six-eight even when, without regard to the expression, 
they cause the musical forces at their disposal to march like a 
platoon of soldiers to the set metronome. 

To the neglect of the study of solfeggio innumerable bad 


ties attending the instrumentalist at his first steps are multi- | results can be attributed—I have endeavored here to point out 


the advancement in either reading or playing is | 


only the most flagrant. 





The little company of performers known as the 
Idea! Concert Sextet will give four subscription concerts this 
winter under the direction of Mr. Frederic Reddall. 
——We have just received the following cablegram : 
Paris, October 29, 1889 


No truth my engagement Etienne Fould. »jease con- 
tradict. MARIE COLLINS. 





Toledo Correspondence. 


OCTOBER 2 


, 1889. 
HE piano recital given by Miss Rose Clouse last Mon- 

day evening, October 23, at the First Congregational Church, Iam 
pleased to note, was one of the most satisfactory and successful musical 
events which local talent bas yet achieved. Miss Clouse 
than ten selections, and with byt few exceptions they were rendered with 
good musical taste and conception. Miss Clouse possesses a good execu 
tion and played with much warmth and animation, although not possessed 
of that strong individuality occasionally found in musicians of superior 
talent. Schumann’s *‘ Grillen” and tarantelle and polonaise, op. 11, Mosz 
kowski, were the most difficult numbers on the program and among the 
best played. ‘‘ Des Abends,” by Schumann, and the E minor valse and 
scherzo, op. 31, Chopin, were faultlessly executed, but wanting in inspira 
tion, 

A glance at the program will the 
required to carry out a program of such ponderosity, 
deserves the warmest recognition for the creditable and satisfactory 
manner in which she performed her part. The modest demeanor with 
which she bore herself throughout the evening was as refreshing as it was 
charming. 

Mr. Otto Engwersen was in good voice, 
allotted to him in a most ple asing and correct manner. Miss Irene Fuller's 
rendition of ‘‘1 Dreamt’’ was anything but satisfactory Her beautifuy 
and powerful contralto voice is quite beyond her control iis was 
largely due to nervousness, although the upper notes of her voice seem to 
have lost in quality. Following is the program : 

Prelude and tugue, C minor dee 
Scherzo, op. 35 
Ballade, op. 20 


played not less 


readers an idea of the taste 
und Miss Clouse 


give 


singing the severa numbers 


Bach 

Jadassokn 

ee Carl Reinecke 
Miss Clouse. 

Schubert 

. Leslie 


WE riking**.... 
*Speed on, my bark’ 
Mr. Engwersen 
Des Abends 5 } 
Grillen : 
Traumes Wirren 


Songs.... 3 


( Schumann 
Miss Ciouse 

Song, “I dreamt”’ F Schira 
Miss Fuller 

- ee Brahms 
43 Grieg 
Moszkowski 


Rhapsody, op. 79 
Schmetterling (Butt erfly ), OP 
Tarantella, op. 27, No.1 
Miss Clouse 
PART II, 


Valse, E minor j ri 

hopin 
Scherzo, op. 3 ‘ ‘ 
Song, ** Wanderlied ’ Schumaon 
Mr. Engwersen 
4 <a Liszt 


Libestraum (nocturne) 
. Moszkowski 


Polonaise, op. 11 


Miss Clouse 
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from Cincinnati on Monday 


| STEINERT, head of the house of M. Steinert & 
Vi. Sons, returned 
1 nt 


nd reports that while trade is active it is not 
tlarly the of the 
He brought orders for 20 Steinway pianos for 


brilliant considering season 


he Cincinnati branch. 


- 

HE Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company 
T re about to remove their Boston warerooms to 
the ground floor of the building on Tremont-st., at 
present occupied by them, and are engaged in decorat- 

and turnishing the rooms, which will be among the 
most notable piano and organ warerooms in this coun- 
try when completed. 


OME people do not lose everything, nor are their re- 
S sources at an end when they fail, as witness the 

of Daniel F. 
with his wife on October 26 on a two years’ tour around 
the world. An excursion to the Holy Land will be 
company with Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, of 
who, during that time, may be induced to 
Beatty a testimonial on the Beatty stencil 


Beatty, who, we understand, sailed 


yn, 


Mr 


entertained some notable visitors in the 


last week, among them being Mr. W. 


STON 
music line 
Kimball, of Chicago, who went there to arrange some 
tters affecting his piano factory; Mr. John Church, 
Mr. E. H. Story and Mr. Caldwell, of the 


Organ Company, of Chicago, and Mr. 


innatl ; 
& Clark 

E. Bent, a California piano man, who purchases 
eavily. Mrs. Augusta King, of the King Piano Com- 
ny, Denver, was also in Boston. 


qT" 


the 


Sterling Company, of Derby, Conn., are doing a 
ness that is astonishing, their actual shipments 
yast three weeks having averaged 77 pianos. 
company have another surprise in store 


I 
r} ishing 
ustomers in the shape of a smal] grand, a 
cale and frame and as neat a case as one could 
1 for Mr 
ands, but we are no ways backward in saying that if 
w candidate for artistic honors is properly shown, 

be sold than he has any idea of. 


Blake says he doesn’t expect to sell many 


nany more wil 


CHAS. E. ROGERS, the Boston inventor, says 
that he has no patience with the idiots who 
affects the “tone” of a 


claim that a tuning device 


piano, particularly when it is so obviously shown in the 





construction of pianos that every effort is made to 
stop the tone and the vibration at the point of contact 
on the bridge. “They use cloth and bushing to stop 
the tone on the other side of the bridge in every piano, 
and there is no and should be no tone beyond that 
point. What's the matter with a tuning device, then?” 
says Mr. Rogers; “the tuning device has an object al- 
together different than anything affecting the question 
of tone, and people who don’t understand first princi- 
ples of piano construction cannot, of course, appre- 
ciate the question, and they show that they don't 
understand first principles when they talk about a 
method of tuning or a tuning device affecting the 
Bosh!” says Rogers. 


‘tone’ of a piano. 
- 
NE of the most original minds in the music trade is 
that possessed and enjoyed by Mr. George Peek, 
and an example of its working was much noticed in our 
last week's issue in the form of an entirely new and 
original advertisement. Mr. Peek, desiring to attract 
attention to his advertisement and to lift it above the 
level of the common set forms, designed the cut which 
we published illustrating “the ‘Opera’ piano rising with 
the sun to glorify the world,” as he explains it. The 
idea is clever and sure to claim the notice of everyone 
who sees it. 


ESSRS. KELLER BROTHERS, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., the new concern who have recently started 
in for themselves, and who must not be confounded with 
the Keller Piano Company, have leased two floors, each 
45x100, on Water-st., at the foot of State-st., which will 
give them ample room for the present. They are mak- 
ing but one scale and the instrument has a height of 
4feet 9% inches. The piano has an uncovered wrest plank 
surrounded by a full iron frame; the action is of a good 
quality, and the tone, as may be supposed from the size 
of the scale, is powerful and satisfactory. A patent swing 
desk and a device for a muffler, which latter is undoubt- 
edly an excellent thing, add additional attraction to it. 


- 
HE Prescott Piano and Organ Company, of Concord, 

N. H., although originally reed organ manufactur- 

ers, are at the present time piano manufacturers, and it 
is probable that the name of “ organ’”’ may be dropped 
at some near future date. They are making but one 
size of upright now, but will soon have another anda 
larger one. Their present style of piano is excellent; 
their cases are all doubly veneered, their plates are 
smoothly cast, their material all through excellent, the 
tone is sympathetic and the instrument is salable. They 
have already sent their pianos to the Far West, and are 


turning out 10 per week now. 
- 

E would suggest to some good friends of THE 
W MUSICAL COURIER engaged in the manufacture 
of pianos that they cease constructing their instruments 
contrary to the universally accepted laws of acoustics 
and the accumulated experience in the line of piano 
building, backed up as it is by innumerable and ex- 
haustive experiments that have taken it out of the 
limits of empiricism. There are well defined laws now 
in operation under which the very best specimens of 
pianos are and have been created. These laws have 
been satisfactorily tested. Why, then, work under dif- 
ferent laws that contravene and that will surely affect 
not only the future of the pianos built under them, but 
the business itself ? 

= 

HE average is the thing. It makes no difference 
whether you shipped 98 pianos last week, IIo the 
week before, and will ship 85 this week and 95 next— 
all this does not prevent a reflecting person interested 
in the piano question to ask, ‘“ What is the average?” 
Some weeks during the summer you close down; once 
in a while certain other causes compel you to close up, 
and during certain periods of the year you ship a lim- 
ited, very limited, number of pianos a week. All these 
causes combined reduce the average and the average is 
the measurement that tells exactly how many pianos you 

make during the year. 
It is, therefore, no criterion of your productive ca- 
pacity that you ship 20, 40, 60, 80 or 100 pianos dur- 
ing some weeks at this season of the year. ‘“‘ What is 


your average?” Of course you will not tell. You 





should not tell, for it is no one’s business but your own, 
and yet the reflective man is constantly at work esti- 
mating your average. 


E are indebted to Messrs. Schiedmayer & Soehne, 
of Stuttgart, Germany, for a particularly hand- 
some catalogue of their product, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of their latest styles in grands, squares and up- 
rights. The designs of fancy cases might well be taken 
as examples by our American manufacturers, while the 
general style of the book itself surpasses anything that 
is issued on this side of the herring popd. It is pub- 
lished as a souvenir of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the foundation of the house of Schiedmayer, and con- 
tains portraits of Johann David Schiedmayer and Johann 
Lorenz Schiedmayer, the first of whom finished his first 
piano on August 10,1781. Thetime is not far distant 
when this famous firm will be represented in America 
and we may then sec the perfection of detail work that 
they have been so Idng and so well known for. 


EORGE M. GUILD, of Boston, is again in the field 
with a series of large advertisements claiming all 
kinds of revolutionary improvements in piano construc- 
tion under patents made by the Guild Piano Manufac- 
turing Company. Meanwhile the Guild Piano Company, 
which, under his auspices, failed with liabilities in the 
neighborhood of about $200,000, has not paid I cent to 
the creditors. And yet Guild is at it again, making 3 
to 5 pianos a week, and securing credit in various ways 
and means and making arrangements to compete with 
manufacturers who, because they are in the habit of 
paying 100 cents for a dollar, cannot sell at the prices 
he can afford to offer his pianos at. The moral of this 
thing is obvious and yet nothing can be done to alter 
the methods of the piano trade and prevent the recur- 
rence of such peculiar transactions. Guild is all right 
if he can manage to put his new scheme through, and 
we think that due credit should be given to his indom- 
itable energy and his remarkable resources as a logician 
But how about the piano trade ? 


and financier. 


-_ 


ESSRS. MELLOR & HOENE, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
M are out with a pamphlet, giving a long list of 
persons to whom they have sold Krakauer pianos, and 
introduce the matter as follows : 

The following list comprise the names of persons who are using the 
Krakauer Brothers pianos, and who are testing by actual experience 
their excellent musical and enduring qualities. This list is growing as 
our citizens become better acquainted with the merits of the Krakauer 
piano. Our patrons who have selected the Krakauer piano are persons 
of acknowledged taste and judgment, and their practical indorsement of 
the Krakauer piano by the actual selection of one of them for their own 
use should carry conviction to the minds of those who are about to pur- 
chase a piano. The Krakauer is pre-eminently a reliable and durable 
piano, made of the best material and workmanship and constructed on 
the most thorough acoustic and artistic principles, and they are sold at a 
fair, moderate and reasonable price, as low as is consistent with honest 
workmanship. 

They are especially adapted to that large class of purchasers who do 
not wish to indulge in the very highest priced instruments, but who want 
every dollar of their money to go toward excellence of construction, care- 
ful workmanship and such other qualities as render it a reliable, trust 
worthy instrumont. Such qualilies are pre-eminent in the Krakauer 
piano, as has been proved by the following named persons who are using 
them, and can be made evident to any who will call at our warerooms, to 
whom we will gladly show and explain every feature of the construction 
and workmanship of the Krakauer piano. 


E were asked a few days ago where the factory of 
A. Reed & Sons, Chicago, is located, and re- 
plied that there is no such a piano factory, but that 
the piano sold by that firm as Reed or Reed & Sons’ 
pianos were stencil pianos, made in other factories 
With such a splendid piano as the Knabe piano in 
their warerooms it seems a sacrilege to have stencil 
stuff in the same room, and a firm like A. Reed & 
Sons, who are known as honorable people, should de- 
vise some method to sell medium grade pianos under 
their proper colors. Every stencil piano is a fraud 
upon its face—its nameboard, and there is no glory 
connected with the fact that persons ignorant of such 
things are induced to purchase stencil pianos. 

There are many ways and means to avoid such traffic, 
and from an honorable point of view there is no excuse 
for selling stencil pianos, even if other methods are 
not momentarily practicable. Give up the stencil and 
do business in a fair and square manner, and let the 
frauds handle the stencil. That’s our adviceto A. Reed 
& Sons and others. 
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greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampnes 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we challenge the worl 
that ours will excel any other. 
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THE EMERSON PIANO. 


——_—_»—__—_— 


A Dissertation for Piano Buyers. 


N Longfellow’s * Building of the Ship” will be found 


these lines 


I 


These words convey a lesson which wise builders of 
every degree should bear in mind, but the lesson is too 
seldom applied in its best spirit. The moral of the lines 
is obvious, and readers of this famous poem will recall 
that the ship which was launched so bravely begged its 


Builders wrought with greatest care, 
Each minute and unseen part. 


builders to 
Build me strong, O worthy masters 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel 
That shall laugh at all disaster 
And with waves and whirlwinds wrestle. 


It need not be very closely thought upon to see that 


this plea will apply with equal force to everything that | 


is constructed by hands or machinery. It means that 
to withstand the hardships to which all human produc- 


tions are subject the foundation must be strong and 


worthy, that the superstructure may have an enduring | 


basis to rest upon. These remarks are general, but we 
wish to point an application, The subject matter of our 
little discursion is the manufacture of pianos, and we 
desire to direct attention to one source of production in 
particular. This is quite within the bounds of legiti- 
mate journalism to comment upon whatever may be of 
interest to the readers of this paper, and we make no 
apologies for assuming for the time being the position 


of instructor, at the same time combining much useful | 


and valuable information. 
A few are good; some 
of an 


There are pianos and pianos, 
are bad; are indifferent. 
instrument for the home the greatest care should be 
exercised in a choice that will be judicious, so that no 
It is our pur- 


more In the selection 


disappointment may be afterwards felt. 


pose 


yreat house—one which has risen from small beginnings 


until it has now attained a proud eminence which the 
makers may view with satisfaction and content, for it is 

The Emerson 
1849, and from 


the result of honest labor well rewarded. 
Piano Company began its business in 
that day to the present time has been actively engaged 
in promoting its interests—and, consequently, the wel- 
fare of the great number of agents and dealers who have 
been engaged in selling its instruments. 

Phat the pianos have been a source of delight to those 
The 


admirers are numbered by thousands, and they are con- 


who have purchased them goes without saying. 
tinually on the increase. It has grown to be asynonym 
that when the name of “ Emerson” appears on the front 
of a piano a musical instrument of positive merit may 
Well, this firm began, as we say, 40 years 
Since that time no less than 50,- 


be found. 
ago to make pianos, 
000 have been scattered to the four corners of the earth, 
to-day in almost every country under the sun the 


\dious notes of these instruments may be heard. 


word 
gnates the quality of the tone of the Emerson piano. 


‘melodious’ is advisedly used, for it fitly 
s purity of tone is a source of pride to the firm, as 
of of acoustics 
difficult 


vanescent art, for it is enormously 


y have made a study the science 


tilthey have become masters of this most 


Say, ¢ 
a pure and singing quality of tone, 


and, 1! we may 


dithcult to ensure 


notwithst 


he absolute science of mathematical 


\s one man draws a curved line of beauty 


based upon t 
monstration 
iw acurve of great ugliness. 
but the 


another may di: 

rhe 
mensely Phis exact 
ment has been closely studied and conquered by the 
Emersons, and the result is a perfectly true scale. The 
the calcu- 


results diverge im- 


means are simple, 


‘ ile’ of a piano is its life, and consists in 


f the vibrations of each string in due relation 
d proportion to every other, and only long study can 
ure a happy and satisfactory result. All the strings 

piano vary in length, and each one vibrates so many 

per second, The determination as to the exact 
number of vibrations to each string after being struck 
intelligent scale. drawing. In this fine 
but few experts. The best makers of 


and among them the 


se 


constitutes 


science there are 
pianos claim this in perfection 
Emersons demonstrate that the scale used in its pianos 
is drawn to mathematical nicety, while the spirit, so to 
speak, which must be evolved from the instruments is 
never lost sight of 

Ihe action of a piano is also of immense consequence. 
Without an action of delicate and responsive touch the 


best player is placed at a great disadvantage, and for be- 


to mention somewhat in detail the history of a | 


inding the means by which it is obtained are | 


de- | 


ience of mathematical measure- | 
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| ginners it is an absolute essential to have a perfect touch. 
Fancy teaching a child to play the piano and giving it a 
loose jointed, hobble-de-hoy action that is irregular in 
weight of each key! Anyone may easily see that the 
child’s touch would become imperfect at the start, and 
it would be difficult to correct it afterward. “As the 
tree is bent,” &c., and soa child taught on a faulty in- 
strument will never overcome the difficulties through 
| which it has to labor. Give a beginner a piano with a 
free, “easy, pliant touch, and the improvement will be- 
come rapid. No workman can do good work with poor 
tools, and no one can play well if taught on a poor 
piano. In the Emerson piano the action is studied with 
the greatest possible nicety, and a perfectly even touch 
may be relied upon. The value of certainty in the 
touch of a piano is beyond value, and the accuracy and 
evenness of the Emerson touch have become a criterion 
by which this portion of other pianos is judged. 
| Few people among those constantly using pianos are 
aware of the great differences in what is known as “ the 
sound board,” yet this is as important as any other part 
of an instrument. There is as great a difference in the 
arrangement of a sound board in modern pianos as 
there is between an old Stradivarius violin and one of 
the cheap dollar fiddles used by street minstrels. In 
this respect the Emerson ranks high, for the sound 
board is constructed so as to give the greatest possible 
| amount of resonance to the area which it contains, 
| The sound board of a piano is the same as the “belly” 
| to a violin. Improperly made and nothing but a dull, 
slow, heavy tone can be gotten from it, while exactly 
| the same materials in the hands of experts becomes a 
singing board, which pulsates with life and gives to 
each string its singing tone. 

Many makers of pianos lose sight of the fact that all 
these important factors ina first-clsss instrument should 
be inclosed in a case which will be pleasing to the sight 
and an ornament to the room in which it may be placed. 
The Emerson pianos are models of artistic drawing, and 
each case is designed with a view to producing a piece 

| of furniture which will grace any parlor or drawing 
room. The designs of the cases are of true and artistic 
merit. The cases are graceful in appearance, and the 
customary severe and often ungraceful outline of a 
piano is relieved by well designed ornaments which add 
materially to the value of the instrument as a work of 
art. The Emersons still make large numbers of the old- 
fashioned rosewood cases, but also produce many 
pianos of great beauty and elegance by the use of vari- 
ous fancy woods. Some are made in Hungarian ash, 
Spanish cedar or mahogany, and others are finished in 
satin wood, burl walnut, beech and maple. The modern 
drawing room can now be made doubly attractive by 
the addition of such an exquisite production of the cab- 
inet maker's art, while the ear will be forever pleased 
by the delightful sounds which may be evolved from the 
exquisitely made interior works of the Emerson piano. 
We must not omit to remark upon an entirely new 
feature in the making of panels for pianos. A distinct 
| and marked improvement has been made in this direc- 
tion by the use of some exquisitely beautiful metal 
Some of these panels 


} 


| panels made in shaded bronze. 
| are solid in appearance, and others present a fine net- 

work of bronze in several colors. The “ perforated” 
panels, as they are called, are lined with silk of various 
colors to harmonize with the cases of the pianos, and 
we think these new panels by far preferable to the 
ancient and heavy wood fretted fronts. They are ar- 
tistic in every sense, and add much to the appearance 
of the instruments. 

We may direct regard to two novelties in the construc- 
tion of these pianos, on which patents have been 
| secured. The old style “fall board” has been dispensed 
with, and instead the Emersons use a double rolling 
cover to the keys which gives the front of the instru- 
Another patent 
Nothing 


ments a rounded, graceful appearance. 
secured by this firm is for the “ music rack.” 
is more annoying than a music holder which rattles and 
frequently spoils the playing of some pleasing piece of 
music, and others are so cumbersome and unsightly that 
the pianos would look better without them. The Emer- 
son “music rack” is a new invention, which opens and 
closes by a simple movement of the hand, and is so 
secured that it is absolutely impossible for it to jar or 
shake under any circumstances. The value of such an 
invention speaks for itself and requires no further com- 
ment from us. 

The Emerson pianos are made in several different 
sizes and styles, and the company’s catalogue will be 
sent to anyone applying for it. Having pointed out the 
merits of these instruments, we cannot do better than 
remark that those persons engaged in selling pianos will 
do well and conserve their own interests by a thorough 

| examination of the Emerson pianos; and to those who 





are looking for a piano for personal use we commend 
the Emerson with hearty approval. 

The price of a piano is also a most important consid- 
eration, and in this respect the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany occupies an exceptionally happy position. The 
firm produces about 3,500 pianos per year, and as a 
natural consequence of such a huge output is in a posi- 
tion to quote exceptionally low figures. There are 
many makers of pretension who are making less than 
half this number, and consequently find it impossible 
to compete in prices with a firm making double the 
number they produce. The inference is plain. It costs 
less in proportion to make 3,500 pianos than it does to 
make 1,500, which is a large production for many manu- 
facturers in this trade, 

The warerooms of the company in Boston are at 174 
Tremont-st., and in New York at 92 Fifth-ave. 





KIMBALL PIANOS. 


E are sorry to know that the Kimball pianos 
W manufactured by the W. W. Kimball Company, 
of Chicago, are not justifying the anticipations of those 
best qualified to judge the durability of pianos; that 
their original tone does not adhere, and that the instru- 
ments are apt to prove unsatisfactory. 

At the time when they began piano manufacturing in 
earnest the W. W. Kimball Company made it a particu- 
lar and an essential point that the gum wood—Arkansas 
gum—would prove a revelation in its application to 
piano manufacturing, and they gave the best evidence 
of their faith in the virtue of the gum wood by making 
their cases of that wood, calling it for commercial 
reasons satin walnut or, as we have heard it denomi- 
nated, white mahogany. 

The Kimball Company own large tracts of land cov- 
ered with gum wood forests, and, we understand, have 
sold considerable lots of this wood to piano and organ 
manufacturers. It is evident that this wood is not 
adapted for piano cases, and we therefore suggest to 
the W. W. Kimball Company as well as to other piano 
manufacturers to desist immediately from the further 
use of the article. It will be cheaper for piano manu- 
facturers who have gum wood cases in course of work 
to use them for firewood than to finish them and dispose 
of them, for a double season including an era of warm 
and one of cold weather will demonstrate that gum 
wood—euphoniously called satin wcod or white mahog- 
any—will net endure, and that the reputation of the 
firms using it will be seriously tarnished as a result. 

Of course the case of the piano is of prime impor- 
tance, and it will never do to run any risks by experi- 
menting on a large scale with a wood that has not been 
thoroughly tested and approved; it is, therefore, of 
vital importance not to use any wood that in its appli- 
cation does not meet the commendation of judges or 
that seems of doubtful character. 

We understand the Kimball] Company are very busy, 
and we trust they will continue to do a large trade with 
their Kimball pianos, just as we trust that they will 
make a durable piano that will satisfy the dealer and 
not come back to him on account of the gum wood 
used in its construction. No doubt the company have 
already found a proper substitute and have by this time 
dispensed with an article not adapted to piano case 
work, Probably that is one of the reasons why Mr. 
Kimball is here in the East. 





Cincinnati Lindemans Fail. 
INDEMAN BROTHERS, the 


piano and organ dealers, have assigned, with liabilities 
One of the 


L Cincinnati 
of about $20,000, and nominal assets of $15,000. 
creditors was about taking steps to enforce a payment which 
induced the firm to assign for the benefit of all the creditors. 
Details are not at hand, but it has been known for some time 
that the unfortunate connection the firm had with some of the 
boodle aldermen of Cincinnati who succeeded in getting a 
bill for a piano sold to a public institution for an amount 
much larger than the sum actually paid, a transaction that 
subsequently ended in the conviction of one of the firm, did 
much to hasten the disaster. 

» According to the ethics of the piano trade Mr. Lindeman 
would not have been judged guilty, as many firms give bills 
for pianos sold at higher prices than are paid, but during the 
political excitement of the time the jury, influenced by public 
sentiment, promptly convicted Mr. Lindeman, who was sub- 


sequently pardoned. 





The intense and active competition In the Cincinnati piano 
trade, a competition that is said to be cutting profits down to 
a point where business will not pay, also helped to distance 
the Lindemans in the race. 
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STENCIL METHODS. 
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RB’ some means, easily understcod in the piano trade, 


a swindling concern in Boston gains access to the | 


names of intending purchasers of pianos and attempts 


to induce them to visit the place of operations to show | 


stencil pianos and, if possible, dispose of them. 
Last week, a lady who intended to purchase a Stein- 


way piano, received a letter, of which the following is a | 


copy: 


Dear Mapam—A friend informs me that you are contemplating the | 


purchase of an upright piano when you can find a bargain. Now, I have 
an elegant piano, almost new, of ** Steinberg's’’ make, that I am very 
My piano is of the latest and finest style of finish 
and one of * Steinberg’s’’ best make ; cost $500, and I will sell it for cash 
for $190 and give an elegant plush ottoman stool with it. 
call at once and see the instrument, and oblige yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. M. W. Howarp, 


331 Columbus-ave. 


1 have the original bill that came with the piano ; also warrant. 


anxious to sell at once. 


P.S. 
In the Boston “Herald” of last Sunday appears the 


following advertisement, one of many of the same | 


address that can be found nearly daily in Boston 
papers: 
\ AGNIFICENT 7% TRIPLE STRUNG : 
4 $600 upright piano, by celebrated : 
: maker, nearly new; lady obliged to sell: 
$190 cash, with elegant plush ottoman; 


original bill and guarantee transferred to . 
: customer. Call 331 Columbus-ave. 


The scheme is said to be under the patronage of C. D. 
Blake, an old Boston stencil fiend, who has made money 
in stenciling. 

No matter who the offender may be, some of the 
progressive firms in Boston should permit the fraud 
stenciler to fall into the trap and then have him brought 


into court under the common law as selling goods 


under false pretenses, or swindling. 

§: No. 331 Columbus-ave. is the den into which many 
persons have been lured and swindled by purchasing 
these stencil pianos. There is no such person mentioned 
in the Boston City Directory as the one who purports 
to have signed the above letter, and we called in person 
at the place some time ago to convince ourselves of the 
swindling scheme in progress there and found it oper- 
ating beautifully, with a bewitching coquette at hand 
ready to foist a rotten stencil piano upon anyone who 
would be soft enough to commiserate upon her mis- 
fortunes. 

It is our opinion that the police authorities, with the 
assistance of the district attorney of Boston, could 
quickly find ample reason to close up the resort, which 
exists for no other reason than attracting visitors for 
the purpose of swindling them outright. 

It is also probable that other games besides the 
stencil fraud piano game are worked upon the unwary 
at 331 Columbus-ave., in fact, the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of the place impress a visitor as peculiarly 
suspicious, and the adjoining parlor, next to which the 


stencil upright is on exhibition, has all the parapher- 
nalia necessary for operations of a nature not necessary | 


to hint at further. 
It is about time that 331 Columbus-ave., Boston, be 


closed up. 


“PIANISSIMO PEDAL.” 


ER esl! 
7 E Milwaukee 
following: 


At no place in the fair grounds have more interested crowds gathered 





“ Sentinel ” 


than in front of the exhibit of Frank Feiling, Milwaukee's piano manufac- | 
Mr. Feiling manufactures | 


turer, at the east end of the main building. 
upright pianos exclusively, and has a beautiful instrument on exhibition 
with its front plate of glass, so that the inner workings are exposed to 
It isa beautiful piano, being finished in French walnut and finely 
carved. The glass plate also shows an invention of Mr. Feiling's that is 
calculated to revolutionize the manufacture o1 piano works and for which 


view. 


he holds exclusive patents. It is calleda 
sists of arow of white felt tongues hanging downward, so constructed 
that at the will of the player they may be dropped between the hammer 
and string and produce the softest note when the key is struck. The felt 
tongues are attached to the old style front bar over the string gear, and 
the bar is moved up or down by pedal action. Mr. Feiling’s pianos have 
always had a ready sale and he has achieved quite a reputation for their 
manufacture, one especial merit in his pianos being their strength, the 


back of the instrument being built on upright posts of seasoned hard- | 


wood, which also give a firm support to the tuning block. 


The “pianissimo pedal,” which is “calculated to 
revolutionize the manufacture of piano works,” and 
which has been “invented” by Mr. Feiling, is nothing 
more nor less than the old buff stop used in square 
pianos from the time that the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary. 
and was abandoned because of the 


cured by throwing the hammers up nearer to the strings 


better results se- 


and obtaining the same quality of tone, though dimin- | 


ished, instead of the “fuzzy” tone caused by striking 
the string through “a row of white felt tongues.” The 


I hope you will | 


is responsible for the | 


‘*pianissimo pedal” and con- | 


It has been used, too, in uprights, | 


| piano mufflers now in use, consisting of a continuous 
| strip of heavy felt dropped down to the striking point, 

is quite a different thing, and serves a legitimate pur- 
pose in dampening an instrument when it is being used 

in practicing, and is not intended to be used in the pro- 
| duction of pianissimo effects, which can be always ac- 
| complished by the modern “ soft pedal” in universal 
| use. Such an article in a daily paper should have the 
| letters “ adv.” after it to save the journal from making 
itself ridiculous in the eyes of anyone who knows any- 
| thing about pianos. 

Trade papers will please write at once to Mr. Feiling 
offering to defend him against THE MUSICAL COURIER 
for a small fee—in advance. 





STENCIL, OF COURSE. 

= 

ROM the glorious State of Texas comes, once again, 
F an inquiry on that tried old question, the stencil, 


and it asks: 


RockpALe, Tex., October 17, 1889 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I write to know if the Marchal & Smith Piano Company, 235 East 
| Twenty-first-st., New York, manufacturers of the University piano, and 
| offering to sell for $190, claiming to be as good as any $400 piano, &c., is 
| a bona fide factory ? 

They offer six years’ guarantee. Would I get such a bargain from 
Will THe Musica Courter give me some light on the purchase 
Yours truly, 

Samuet MAxwéLt. 


| them? 


of this piano ; if it is as represented, &c. 


All the light we can give, no matter if the distance be 
thousands of miles! Thereisno such a piano factory as 
Marchall & Smith and quensecontly 
pianos bearing such names are STENCIL, STENCIL, 
STENCIL pianos. See? They are pianos made, 
heavens know where, and heavens don’t seem to care, 
buy one you buy what is known as a cat 


or University, 


and when you 
in the bag. 
Mr. Smith, of Marchall & Smith, is a gentleman 
who believes in the STENCIL, STENCIL, S7EAN- 
C/L, and he will stencil and he advertises stencil 
pianos, and he sells stencil pianos, and we do not 
believe that we are laboring under a misapprehen- 
sion when we say that he is making money with the 
stencil. All the same it is wrong; it is against the laws 
| of this State and it makes him amenable to prosecution 


| whenever anyone sees fit to take up the cause every 
| 


time he sells a stencil piano or organ. 
Don't touch such pianos! Goto your dealer, buy a 
legitimate piano and don't forget to pay for it. 





A NOBLE CIFT. 


-_ > = 


Munificence of Steinway & Sons. 


HE following letter has just been forwarded by 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons to the trustees of the 
Protestant Union Church, of Steinway, Long Island, 


find another evidence of re- 





and in it our readers will 
markable munificence and generosity of the house of 
Steinway : 


New York, October 26, 1839. 
To the Trustees of the Protestant Union Church, 


Steinway, Long Island City, N. Y.: 


GENTLEMEN—It having for some time become apparent that | 


the Protestant Union Church building at Steinway, Long 


Island City, is no longer adequate for either church or Sunday | 


school purposes, and in view of the 1apid growth of the num- 
ber of houses and inhabitants of Steinway, we hereby submit 
| to you the following proposition, viz.: 

We will donate to said church four lots of ground, 100x100 
feet, at the northeast corner of Ditmars-ave. and Albert-st., 
valued at $2,500, free and clear of all incumbrances, known 
| as lots Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 in block No. 41, Steinway & Sons’ 
| map of property, for the purpose of having a new church 
| edifice erected thereon without delay. 

We will purchase the present church and the two lots of 
| ground, lots Nos. g9 and to in block No. 42, for the sum of 
| $2,000 cash, you to retain possession thereof until the new 

church is ready for occupation, say until September 1, 1890, 
| and you to retain all the furniture and church bell. 

We believe that by the proceeds of sale of the old church 
| property and by the bequest of $5,000 cash in the last will and 
testament of the late C. F. Theodore Steinway (on which we 


cent. collateral inheritance tax, on behalf of the church), and 


the money now in the church treasury, sufficient means are | 


now at your disposal to erect a fine, new, larger church build- 
ing, without incurring $1 of debt. 

In the event of your acceptance of this offer, we intend to 
| raise the old church building so as to create a basement at 
least 12 feet high, furnish the whole building with all conve- 
niences, annex the adjoining cottage and lotand to maintaina 
free kindergarten in said basement, with ample playgrounds, 


known as the ‘‘ Steinway Free Circulating Library,” to be kept 


| this entire winter season for the 


| of the corporation to be formed, but this 





}; Opinions 








godly reporters 


| struments to President Harrison, made ut sn 


have paid to the Comptroller of New York $250, the 5 per | 


| Mr. Henry Ferris tells us that this, however, 


and also to create and maintain (to be located in the upper story | 
of the present church building), a fully equipped library, to be | 


inhabitants of Steinway and also books to be loaned out 


free to people's homes. Ail expenses to be borne by our 
selves, 

We will thus carry out a long cherished plan of our late Mr. 
C. F. Theodore he 


could take the necessary steps himself, and whose rich library 


Steinway, whom death overtook before 


will largely be devoted to complete the ‘‘ Steinway Free Cir- 


culating [ibrary.” 

We are convinced that by the establishment of this library 
and kindergarten the noble work for years done by those 
good samaritans, the ladies connected with the present church 
and Sunday school of Steinway, will be very effectively aided 

In conclusion permit us to state that, in order not to 
mentioned 


1ose 


above purposes, 


arrangements are now being perfected by which the proposed 


** Steinway Free Circulating Library ” will be opened at con- 


venient temporary quarters within a few weeks 
STEINWAY 


Very respectfully yours, & Sons 


As we go to press we hear that this noble gift has 
been unanimously accepted by the trustees.—EDITORS 


MUSICAL COURIER. 





IN CHICACO. 


= od 


LYON 


E believe we are justified in stating that Mr. Geo 
W. Lyon, formerly of the firm of Lyon & Healy, 


W 


| Chicago, will be the business manager of the new branch 
: nay 
house in Chicago, of which Messrs. Steinway & Sons 


will be the principal stockholders and which will be es- 
tablished in January, 1890, for 
of the Steinway and other pianos in that « 


representation and sale 


ty and its 


immediate tributary territory. 
t 


Mr. Lyon may also occupy the place of vice-president 


point has not 





yet been definitely decided. 


PROPOS of recent communications received by us 
the writers of which have objected to the editorial 
opinions expressed in the columns of this journal, we 
would our former statements on the matter to 
the effect that what is published in the 
umns of THE MUSICAL COURIER is the 


the opinions or the expression of news gleaned by the 


repeat 
editorial col- 


expression ol 


editors of this paper, and is not the individual opinion 
or news of any particular individual connected in any 
manner with this paper 

We have all along opposed, and shall continue to op- 
pose, the viZ., 
articles to which the name of the writer is signed 


whole idea of individual journalism 


be- 
cause we maintain that the editorial opinion of a paper 
should simply and solely be the opinion of the paper in 
which the editors see fit to publish an editorial article, 
and that the paper alone should be held responsible for 
such opinion, whether it be didactic or in the form of 
news. 

A correspondent recently requested us to reveal the 
his 


Old 


ate 
An 
to 


name of a contributor who dares to communi 


to over the wom de plume ol 
Man.” The 


merge his identity into the phrase, which apparentiy 


us 
Piano who sees fit thus 


gentleman 
carries consternation to the heart of our correspondent, 
particularly requests of us that his identity shall not be 
revealed, and as the matter from his pen which we have 
seen fit to print always has been in the form of a privi- 
leged communication, we must refrain from giving his 
name. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER in both of its departments is 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, and all 
editorials fully express ideas and opinions of no one 
else but THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


W 


Two well-known, earnest and eloquent 
1 


essentially unsigned 





the New York 


correspondent of the Baltimore “ American 


is trom 


E believe the following 


AN EXPENSIVE FREE ADVERTISEMENT 


Prohibition adv 
rather severe practical joke played on them recently b 
Ihe story, as it comes to nu 


ne, 
Piano ¢ 


Smith, of the Bradbury ympany, wh ipplied ¢ { these in- 
Id be a 


good plan to have that fact mentioned in the newspape While with 


Senator Colquitt he met two reporters, and they agree > mention the 
matter in their respective papers. Mr. Smith and tt 


hibitionists. 
vitedthem to lunch. 
They ordered a full « 


e senator are rabid Pro 


- >» Nic oh } 2 ? | 7 r Ta! 
piz gh t i hungry, i 
The piano man thought there porters ke ungry, and in 


*K in the situation and ac- 


and the 


The newspaper men to 


cepted. urse dinner, with wine, bill came 


to $37.25. 
man ever got. 


It was probably the dearest free advertisement that the piano 





HIS curious item is published by the Galesburg (III.) 


“Register.” Rand & Ferris are now at Geneva, 


| Ohio, but were formerly at Galesburg: 


in his conduct of the organ fa 


In yesterday’s paper it was stated that 
tory at Geneva, Mr. Rand had already got involved to the amount of $5,c« 
expenditure 2 
He says 


oes not want 


is not useless 
its value. 
He 


anyone to get the idea that the money has been thrown away 


but money spent in features of the plant that add t 
that these additions are such as will all be serviceable 


r the value 


of the works impaired. 








376 ; 
THE FIGURES TOO LOW. 


> - 


HE Cincinnati “ Enquirer” of last Sunday publishes 
the following article and list of names of citizens 
of the First Ward of that lively town who pay taxes on 
pianos they own. The value they attach to these pi- 
anos, judging from the figures, is entirely goo low, con- 
sidering especially the character of the inhabitants of 
that ward and the names contained in the list, some of 
which are known in the nation, There is a mistake 
somewhere, for we cannot believe that any wholesale 
perjury has taken place among such people : 
Cincinnati is a musical city. 
The First Ward is one of her most musical wards. 
There are 215 pianos, including a few organs, upon which 
tax is paid in that warc 
Each instrument is 
different valuations, as they are returned to the County Au- 


taxable, and it is curious to note the 
ditor 

Larz Anderson values his at $120. 

W. S. Groesbeck has one rated at $200. 

Ed. Sargent heads the list with a valuation of $400. 

Next comes L. B. Harrison, who estimates his at a taxable 
value of $300, 

Wm. B,. Smith 
value of $100 

E. Clark, H. M 
Josiah J, 


he of the Lincoln Club, has one fixed ata 


Chapman, P. M. Everhard, Wm. A. 


Goodman, Higbee value their instruments at $200 
ecac h 


Che entire list of valuations from the First Ward is as fol- 





lows 
Armstrong, F. W $so0 Avery, C. N.. io $60 
Askew, Robert Abbot, Chas. O P 25 
Anderson, Chas., Jr . 50 Ackley, Isaac 20 
Ander Larz 120 Jabb, David B . “ 7 
Bargett, E. I Karr, John 25 
j iwin, J. I > Barg, A ; 50 
Benne Harvey 4 Bassett, C. F. 75 
Betts, James H Best, John A. 2 
Berit, E. D 2 Bepler, A 
Bellows, Wa ¢ Biller, John 
Blaise, Wa 3 Booth, Edwin 4 
Lb Mary J Boutet, Chas 
Browr Ameha 150 Krooks, Z. 
Brodie, A. M 100 Britler, George. . sae 2 
Brachman, W. ft 7 Backus, George B... 
Baer, Henry, Jr P c Baker, Honora, Mrs. A 50 
Bergea, Peter Bradley, F. A. 
Bradley, Patrick Butterworth, Edith 100 
( r, Rot I Carrol, Eleanor P 175 
‘ pman, H. M Clark, E ° 200 
( Ant ‘ Conway, M. W 50 
( C.} Mr Cole, J. N 100 
( i Lydia Crapsey, Chas 50 
Cutter, V ey Chapman, C. W ‘ 
Cresap, Robt Chapman, Peter J...... ot 
Denham, George H 1 Dewar, David. 50 
Dewar, Thomas $ Ditchen, Philip s 
Dischner, August 7 Donahue, Michael i = 
Drake, F. R Drew, Samuel 5 
Dumont, Charles T Dorn, Margaret 4“ 
Douglass, John FE I Dickson, Chas, F 7 
Easton, M, J Edward, G J. 50 
Eck eyer, Wm Everhard, P. M es. 200 
Elli E.A Ferris. Wm ; 25 
Ferris, John M 2 Ferrer, J. E. W 100 
k Patrick Farrell, Daniel J 50 
Fra John A Gardiner, Frances S 150 
Gittin, Laura A 1 Goodman, W. A 200 
Gr iwald, David M I Greenwald, R., Mrs J 
reenwald, ©, fF Groesbeck, W.S 200 
( 1 A. ¢ Gray, J. H 12 
Gra iW Hailgardner, Si 10 
Haines, Cyrus O Hall, Chas. H 50 
Heat } iG Higbee, Josiah J 20 
I 1 JW 7 Hinchman, Mary J 75 
BI “ Hubbell, James 
H i 4 Harrison, L. B 30 
I JH Hoffmann, Estate of Chris- 
» Win, B r tina 75 
G. 1 Kalaher, Timothy 10% 
K lict 1 Krim, Samuel B. 
Ke oO Kleine, Elizabeth 50 
Kru t \ King, James B 10% 
Lee M Leeds, Samuel A 5 
I rick, J Lyons, Wm 100 
Lewis. John H 1 Longworth, Nich i 
Malloy, T Mack, Nettie 100 
M ws, W. T., M 1 Marthens, A, W ™ ° 100 
Melvin, Reuber Mars, Stephens ... - 
Mierente A.J Meyers, Christina ; 10 
Mi j Mitchell, John S . 
Mit John B Morton, D, W 75 
Miller, Jane, Mr Morrison, J.S 50 
McAvoy, Alex. B McClosky, John 50 
Dowe W.H McAllister, W. H 50 
McVey. C. B > Neal, Wm 50 
b M.B Nichol, Thos, J . 25 
N I Norris, Eliza A ° 1H 
‘ Samuel B Pape, Frank . 50 
| St Peters, Ralph 25 
! E.W i Pieff, Wm 35 
Por \ Piaff, J. P 50 
kK \ugu Rankin, James 5¢ 
Ry Bt 10 Robinson, Unity 35 
k A.W Roberts, W. B 50 
Roge W ri Rogers, Lucy J . 10% 
Rowilar Cc. W Rutterer, Edward.. 25 
Rogers, Mrs, F I Sandman, G. H 50 
gent, Kdward ‘ Sargent, W. H 100 
Seybold, Charles 1 Schatzmann, Jacob. Hepes 50 
Schilling, Joht Schmidt, August. e see. 
Schmidilapp, J. G 10 Shattuck, A. C. 50 


——— 











Sherwood, J. E..... +. .§0 Sibley, J. W.. 
Shomer, Pand,,....oiccccccccsesee 25 














Smith, Jane 

BE ak codeveesensatas 100 Ng aE 50 
PEs Mac ccscccscccccsccs 20 CERES EH scans | Seoevecons 100 
Stegemeyer, F. L.............. 50 Seeplennny ean... 55. 6.085. 1co 
Stettinius. John L...... ...... 150 le re 
Stewart, Charles R.. a Oe _ eee 240 
Stone, George N 100 Sosater, LM... = ose sae ae 
Stump, SaraG............. Fy Stump, Thomas B.... ... a) 
Seutsman, C.F, Se.........0i5: 9S Surran, [homas............... 50 
Suydam, George W............ 50 Bs FONOE cus or asncaanrens* 5° 
Oe i aR 14 50 es HIE eo a.n0c wavwnesecccei Me 
Thomas, R.A... 5° yy ae eee 75 
Ps PAs Bis scatese texevcouaeaee Tagtats FONG Bas seyns s5<k oe 50 
Ld 6S ae Underwcod, Joseph... 1-20 
Venable, W.H.. esses s. Se Walker, Harvey............ ik 
we EP a oP becuse ae Wakefield, George. . . 100 
Watkins, W. A... — i ere e 
Whetstone, H. C.. a a EE ieee fee ceanl ee 
Wilson, O. A , - Wilson, James... 2 ianekee ee 
Wdliaas, James .. J. i... a». 00 75 Wi.kinson, Frank O........... 25 
Winkelbeck, George. Wise, William B....... 50 
Wolff, W. F.... Dhecabes 50 WOOGIE. Wie Hiksikbec-ssccovsscacs, 
Wood, Adcigk.: :).. ssccces. ds) OB Yeager, Joseph W..... 100 
Yungbluth, Mary.............. 100 Zentmeyer, George H........ 50 
Zumvorde, Sophia 100 





TEXAS BANKRUPTCY. 


T is believed that the creditors of the defunct Dallas 
firm of Frees would have received a much larger 
dividend had they known where to lay their hands on the 
assets; but much of the assets of bankrupt piano men 
are intangible when the crash comes—intangible, indeed, 
tor which of the creditors in the far North could make 
a 2,000 mile pilgrimage to hunt through the far lying 
counties of tremendous Texas for pianos and organs 
partially paid for? Some have $50 paid on them and 
some as high as $250. These are good assets whether 
payments are continued or whether the instruments are 
surrendered. But do the creditors know of them? Do 
they know of the notes given in settlement ? 

One gentleman writes that he has a piano on which 
he had paid something less than $100 when the crash 
came; then he stopped paying to await developments. 
But the only developments that unfolded themselves 
were dunning letters, the last demanding a settlement 
under pain of forfeiting piano and all payments made 
on it. 

This is all right, but to a fellow of inquiring mind 
the following questions present themselves : 

1, Who are Frees & Son who sign the demand, any 
way? 

2. Has not the firm legally ceased to exist since the 
failure ? 

3. Dothe creditors know of this asset or of the notes 
signed by purchaser ? 

4. If those notes had been given up to creditors would 
not the trustee long ago have demanded payment on 
overdue portion of them ? ‘ 

It is thought they would, and certain it is that hun- 
dreds of similar cases may be found, and when the 
pianos are gathered in or the notes paid, somebody will 
be the richer—if not the poor creditors then the “ poor 
bankrupts.” 





How to Treat Pianos. 


REATMENT of the piano during the sum- 
mer and fall months, or, in other circumstances, when it 
is likely to be injuriously affected by dampness. 

It must be borne in mind that in order to keep a piano in 
proper working condition, as also to save expense in tuning, 
regulating, &c., moisture must be as much as possible ex- 
For this 
reason, it should never be placed in a room having a northern 


cluded from the room in which the piano is situated. 


exposure, or in one where the sunlight cannot at some part of 
the day be freely admitted. 

Dense foliage, numerous shade trees and much sprinkling 
of the lawn will seriously injure the piano if exposed to their 
Accordingly a room should be selected for the in- 
strument as far removed as possible from the presence of 


influence. 


moisture, which is sure to be generated by the above men- 
tioned objects. 

Windows should be closed at night and during the preva- 
lence of wet, foggy or damp weather. If the piano has suf- 
fered from a succession of damp days, despite the necessary 
precautions, and fine dry weather should set in, the instrument 
should be opened, so as to give it an airing, otherwise it is well 
to keep it closed, so as to prevent the intrusion of dust, insects 
and other substances which may obstruct the working of the 
mechanism, Under ordinary circumstances there is a positive 
disadvantage in keeping it open after use. 

It is most important that the piano should be freely exposed 
to the light, for the reason that by keeping a room dark its 
temperature is reduced, and a piano thus situated is all the 
more affected by cold atmosphere on account of the quantity 
of metal entering into its construction, It must, however, be 


understood that it is not the low temperature that affects the 
piano, but the consequences which arise from the inflow to a 
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cold or cool room of the outside atmosphere, which in sum- 
mer is more or less warm and moist. This naturally finds 
admission to the inside of the piano, which, being colder, con- 
denseg it, thus causing the strings, tuning pins and metal 
work generally to rust. It also causes the wood work to swell, 
the glued joints to weaken and the delicate workmanship of 
the action to become rigid. 

When a piano is out of order from the above reasons all that 
is required to set it right again is to remove it from the causes 
which injuriously affect it; for it must always be remembered 
that the piano, supposing it to be from a first-class maker, was 
in prime condition when it left the factory, and would have 
so remained if local conditions had not injuriously put it out 
of order. 

These remarks apply only to pianos situated on the Eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains. On the Pacific side pianos are 
affected injuriously by dryness in the summer and by moisture 
in the winter—the reverse of here. 





European Comment. 

ESPITE the enormous advance made of late 
D in the manufacture and sales of British goods, there is 
no diminution in the imports of good class pianos from Ger- 
many. Indeed, not only statistics, but also the eloquent evi- 
dence of business returns from their agents, prove that the 
German trade in musical instruments with this country is still 
on the increase. 
ordinarily good, and during the latter part of the winter, the 


The past season in London has been exira- 


spring and the summer it has not been at all an uncommon 
thing at the warerooms of those agents who take proper steps 
to push their goods to find the available stock practically sold 
out. In three different showrooms toward the end of June 
there was not a single German piano for sale on the premises, 
and orders could only be taken for future delivery, which soon 
afterward was temporarily stopped by the dockers’ strike. 

That the German export trade is largely increasing manu- 
facturers in Germany are fully aware. From all sides we 
hear accounts of additions to factories either already made or 
stillin progress. The Germans, however, whatever tempta- 
tion they may have to fill orders abroad, are wise enough not 
to neglect their own home trade. The demand in Germany 
(which is a protective country) is almost exclusively directed 
toward German instruments. English agents may worry their 
principals as much as they like for goods, but the German 
manufacturer is content to supply his own nation first and 
afterward to send the overplus to foreign parts. The increase 
of exports from Germany to the United States has further 
diminished the available supply of pianos to this country. 

This happy state of affairs does not apply to all manufac- 
turers. It is only those whose names are well known and 
whose pianos are trusted who have practically any sale for 
their instruments at all. The tendency is to concentrate the 
trade in the hands of a few German manufacturers who turn 
out really good instruments and have a British celebrity for 
so doing.—London ‘‘ Music Trades Review.” 





Jesse French Announcement. 


E beg to announce to our friends and patrons that our 


rapidly increasing volume of business necessitates enlarged 
facilities, and that we this date occupy the entire new three story building 
No. 2011 Third-ave., between Twentieth and Twenty-tirst streets, contain- 
ing 10,500 feet of floor space and erected for us by special contract. 

We have the largest and most elegantly appointed warerooms in the 
South. 
mingham, Ala.; Nashville, Tenn.; Memphis. Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark., 
and St. Louis, Mo., we purchase from manufacturers in such large quanti- 


We havea cash capital of $502,000, and with warerooms in Bir- 


ties as insures to us the opportunity of selling first-class goods at lower 
prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 

We will keep constantly in stock the largest assortment of pianos and 
organsever offered in the South, our list embodying the following cele- 
brated and well established manufactures : 

Pianos—Steinway & Sons, Hardman, Vose & Sons, New England 
Piano Company. 

Organs—Chase Organ Company, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Jesse French Organs. 

We rent new pianos at very low prices, allowing rental to apply on pur- 
chase and receive old instruments in exchange for new, All correspond- 
ence, money orders, drafts and other remittances should be addressed to 
us at our new warerooms, 2011 Third-ave., Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Gil- 
bert Carter's connection with our company ceases this date. 

Jesse Frencu Piano ano OrGAN Company, 


October 1, 1889. S. M. Milliken, Manager. 


—While Mr. Otto Sutro was in Munich last summer his portrait was 
painted by Mr. David Neul, whose excellent work is so favorably known 
to Baltimoreans. It is a capital likeness, and is a performance of very de- 
cided artistic merit. The coloring is rich, as it usually is in Mr. Neal's 
portraits,and the accessories are finely handl.d. 
pieces of portraiture exhibited in Baltimore for a long time. 
& Hedian's, and as it is placed near Dabour's portraits of McDonogh, a 
very interesting contrast of the methods of the two artists is presented. 
Baltimore 


It is one of the best 
Itisat Myers 


* American.” 


=WE HAVE STARTED = 


The Manufacture of PIANOS at 
WATERLOO, N. Y. 


First Specimens ready in about a month. 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. 
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_ Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 

forte, Organ. Violin, Harmony and the Languages. | 

Successtul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 

the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 

DupLey Buck, 

ALBERT R. Parsons, 
Director of Pianoforte 
Department, 

Harry Rowe SHELLEY, 

Sitas G, Prarrt, 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 

$2@~ Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 








Paoto GiorZa, 
CurrorpD A, SCHMIDT, 
Cuas. Roserts, Jr., 
L. A. Russet, 
Erevxa Urassi, 


CHICAGO COLLEGE. 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
mailed free on application. 
ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 


ART, 


Catalogues 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Alto, open for Concert Engagements 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD,A ccompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 E. rgth Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
Wo rsoun, 331 Bast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ii! 


free on application, 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Catalogue mailed 


NEALLY STEVENS, 
Concert PiANisTE 


Address, care of JOHANNES WOLFRAM, 
Canton, Ohio. 


JAS. G. HUNEKER, 
Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 

will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 

methods taught. Address, care of this office. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOQD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons. 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 Kast 82d st., New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 

Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 

ACHILLE ERRANI, 
VocaL TEacuer, 

21g East 19th Street, New York 





MME. MURIO-CELLI, 

Vocal Instruction, 
eee See No. 18 Irving Place 
CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 





‘ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York, 








Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


VIOLONCELLO VirTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
pgp with a discount as formerly of 10 per cent. 
or cash. 





THEODORE PEET, 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 


Address care of J. W. Currier, Esq., 
18 East 17th st., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PEYSICAL CUL- 
TURE ANDTUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rree on 
application. 

















a ee 
= aypegrephere and Printers, 
m Street, ae 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Manacer. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— Or — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SSEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK, 





McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grrands, Uprights and Squares. 


NEW STYLES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Washington Warerooms, 937 Penn Avenue. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Avenue. 


NEW PRICES. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 


Novello’s Original Octavo 


Cantatas, Masses, Glees, Madrigals, Part Songs, Trios, 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SCHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 
SACRED MUSIC WITM LA'TIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


Edited by BERTHOLD TOURS, 
popular Pianoforte pieces by the greatest 


Containing Selections of the most 
ancient and modern writers, 


editions in correctness and clearness of type. 


FORTY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3—Com positions by Joun SEBASTIAN BAcu. 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6—Compositions by G. F, HANDEL. 

7, 8 and 9—All the most celebrated and popular Marches. 

Nos. 10, 11 and 12—Collections of the most popular Gavottes, Minuets, Sarabandes, 
Bourrées and Gigues. 

Favorite Scottish Airs, for Pianoforte Duet, by SCHWEIZER. 

Nos, 17, 18 and 19—Selections of the most popular Compositions by Frrrz SPINDLER. 

Nos. 20, 21 and 22—Compositions by HERMANN GOETZ. 

Nos, 23, 24 and 25—Com positions by JosePH RHEINBERGER. 

No. 26—A juvenile Album for Pianoforte Duet, by BErTHOLD Tours (price, 50c.) 

Twelve characteristic 

MOSCHELES (price, each 80c.) 

Nos. 29, 30 and 31—Compositions by HALFDAN KJERULF. 

‘ 33 and 34—The National Dance Music of Scotland, by A. MACKENZIE. 

36 and 37—Compositions. by A, C. MACKENZIE. 

No. 38.—Fifty Hungarian National Songs, arranged by RuDOLPH ALTSCHUL. 

Nos, 41, 42 and 43.—Compositions by ANATOLE L 


PRICE, 
Nos. 
No, 16 
Nos. 27 and 28—Domestic Life. 


N08, 
Nos. 35, 


LIST OF CONTENTS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITION. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 


hese Albums surpass all other 


Pianoforte Duets, by J. 


4sIADOFF. 





ZECKWER METRONOME. 


This Metronome is absolutely 
correct, very simple in con- 
cannot 


struction and 


get out of order. 





PRICE, $3.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD'A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ALWAYS CLEAN. 
ALWAYS IN ORDER. 
ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE. 
NO TEDIOUS SEARCHING. 
NO TORN MUSIC. 
NO LOST MUSIC. 


FLORENCE CABINET CO. 


628 Opera House Building, 
CHICAGO. 


HARMONY LESSONS 


Given by Correspondence. 





Also Written Lessons to Advanced Pupils 
in Counterpoint and Orchestration. 
For terms and particulars, address 


G. T. BULLING, 174 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In consequence of urgent requests 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA. 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 KUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professicnal and amateur 





PRACTICE 


THE VIR LL sn 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the train.ag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of ‘ Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine, All practice, including the lea ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 





Sami 


-—— — 


Flt 


ULLER 
PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY 


Eleventh Ave. and Thirty-Fifth St, 
NEW YORE. 


AND WAREROOMS: 
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To Whom it May Concern. 


Bra Vt., 
sire to inform the public that we have 


TLEBORO, October 16, 188 


le 
withdrawn the agency for the Estey Organ Company 
Messrs 


rs i d Co of 


W 


Me 


Cluett & Sons, and transferred the same to 
jroadway, Troy, N. Y.. who are 


t} 
r 


and only authorized agents for the sale of the 
ut section 


in tl 
OrGAN COMPANY. 


Jacob Estey, President. 
to the change announced in the above was 
week's MUSICAL COURIER, ] 


Dissolution Notice. 
De 
Wendell, Seaholm & Browning 
\. W. Seaholm retiring All 
t be pa all acc ntracted by 
will be paid by C, E, Wendell and Lynn J 
under the firm name of Wendel 
Cuarwes E. We 
Anvprew W. SEAHOLM, 

Lynn J. Browninc, 


ver, October 18, 1889 


firm of 
Mr 


n that the 

consent 
d to and unts ¢ 
busine 


NDELL, 


hers ( uis and Kansas City, have 


W. ( 


a business in all 


ompany, of St. I 
the Vocalion, and Mr, J 





urrier informs us that 


y are doing parts of the ountry 
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The Trade. 


Mrs. Erard, the Paris piano manufacturer, died Sunday week at 
her home. 

~No further movement with the Hardman piano in Chicago has been 
made up to the time of our going to press. 

T. G. McKinley, of Welcome, Kan., has purchased a half interest in 
the piano business of W. J. Shillito, of Junction City, Kan. 

Mr. Henry C. Davis, of Davis Brothers, Savannah, will be married on 
November 14 to Miss Annie H. Norwood, of the same city. 

~—C. C, Briggs, Jr., of C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, has been ill for a few 
weeks, but will be able to attend to business in a few days. 

Mr. Jack Haynes left for the South on Monday last for an extended 
trip in the interests of the Newman Brothers organs and the Starr piano. 

Frederick Steinert, of M. Steinert & Sons, Boston, is now at the Cin- 
cinnati branch, and William, formerly at Cincinnati, is now at the Boston 
branch. 

W. W. Van Vorhis, the special partner of W. F. Boothe, of Ph'ladel- 
phia, is a director in the new Central Savings Bank at resth-st. and 
Eighth-ave. 

The W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, have purchased an inter- 
est in the Lansing Music Company, of Lansing, Mich., and Mr. O. C. 
Klock, of that company, retires to accept a position as general agent for 
the sale of the Chase Brcthers pianoin Michigan. Mr. Klock is one of 
the most active piano men in the West 


— Magnus Andersen, a piano maker employed by Kroeger & Sons, of 
Second-ave. and Twenty-first-st., committed suicide on Thursday by 
hanging himself to the limb of a tree alongside the Swiss cottage in Cen- 
tral Park. Andersen left home as usual on Wednesday merning. He had 
disease and his wife naturally went to the hospitals Friday to 
At Bellevue she was told that he was dead and in the 


heart 


Morgue. Andersen lived with his wife and two children at 408 Wes 
Twenty-ninth-st. His wife is too poor to bury him. 
—Forry Years.—It is now 40 years since the Emerson piano first 
saw the light. During its youth it fulfilled the promises of its infancy, 
and now in its maturity it is more than fulfilling the promises of its youth. 
It promised to be sweet in tone. It is really mellifluent. It promised 
fullness. It is truly diapasonic in all the compass of its glorious notes. It 
promised quick responsive action. It is simply the perfection of mechan- 
ism, answering with marvelous celerity. It promised artistic outlines, 
and lo! it is “‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever."” By all means get an 
Emerson when you want a new piano, Thomas Goggan & Brother alone 
sell them.—Waco “ Day.” 

— Messrs. Charles C. Harvey & Co. report that the sales of Chickering 
& Sons’ pianos have surpassed their most hopeful expectations. The de- 
mand for their new scale grand has been so great that it has been impos- 
sible to keep a fuil line of these instruments in stock. The new style up- 
right piano, with their new scales and new repeating action, bas overcome 
the prejudice which some have had toward this style of pianos. Chicker- 
ing & Sons’ factory is running on full time, with all the men their factory 
can accommodate, and they are still hundreds of pianos behind their 
orders, owing to the unprecedented demand for their instruments in the 
West ‘* Home Journal.” 

WANTED Someone in New York city, who is financially good or 
whose reputation for honesty is ucquestioned, to handle my pianos. 
Manufacturer, care of THe Musicat Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 
FOR SALE—A retail piano, organ and music business, located in Cen- 
tral New York, of many years’ standing and of excellent reputation 
in the territory it has been supplying goods with. The owner desires to 
An excellent chance for an 
enterprising piano and organ or music man. Address, Central, care of 
Tue Musicat Courter, 25 East Fourteenth st., New York. 


Boston 


sell out, as he wishes to retire from business. 


rv in the extreme | look for him. 








MANUFACTORY OF PIANO ACTIONS 


FIRM OF GEHRLING, ESTABLISHED 1841. 


CH. GEHRLING'S SON 


Patentee), 


PARIS, FRANCE. 


and 


59 Rue de lOurcg, 


(Successor 


PARIS, 1878. 
MELBOURNE, (88I. 
ANTWERP, 1885. 
PARIS, 1889. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
GOLD MEDAL, - 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


AGTIONS For UPRIGHT aNd GRAND PIANO 


MANUFACTURED ESPECIALLY FOR PIANOS 


MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 








ESTABLISHED 1846. 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Masic Bograving 


AND 


PRINTING. 





Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


LEerIPsixro 
GERMANY, 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Mu 


Begs to inv 


ite Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 





and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


The Procell, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 
NA NZ 


‘SUPRIGHT PIANOS#< 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


CONCORD, WNW. Et. 


ESTABLISHED 
1836, 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 
Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


ISAAC 1. COLE & SON, Zarerer & WINKELMANN 


VENEERS, “PIANOS 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobs, 


426 and 427 Rast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


C. H. HENNING, 
Piano Wanufactirer, 


341 East 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 














BRAUNSHOWEIG, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSIHIIP. 


LADIES! ATTENTION ! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them 
|; will testify,among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
| Rice. For sale everywhere, or sent by mail, price 
|} 2 cts. THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80 Courtiandt St, New York. 


OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


a }PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 








Bet. rst and 2d Aves., 








BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Factory, 543. 545 & 547 Broadway, 
; ALBANY, N.Y 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 
Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4~NEW ¢ YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. 


BRANCH 














WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO, 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND-— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








AD ESTABLISHED. 1853, 


= aH IPS, 
NG a “GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGL nis 
Ca PIANO FORTE ACTION. 3 





L477) PT ube 


SPE CIAL 
' ) BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


> Cambridgepor Mass. 


RAILROAD. 





RERACON 


lateRAVEN & 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Kxhibtion, 1876, for scegm and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth | Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 224 St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIE, PA. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Sones NATION OF 


ChorAL NER 
aNd EXPERIENCE oF 


ANY Pa N COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
OR ROANS 
UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


VOLUME SHEET)EKe 


ld OF TONE. 
CATALOGUE. 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be cbtained in any other organ 


in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese orgars. 





JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





149 and 151 Superior Street, 


125 to 135 Raymond St., |! 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 





ufactory, 


BRCOKLYN, N.Y. 
1171 Broadwa 
nications to the Man 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, . 
fun m7 UL TELL Wee - 


rY Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapat 








L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
f ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK se- 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE 








CEIIC AGO. 


at) 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


Paar Ss ’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Lawrence & Son. 


New Style of Upright. 

A° is now generally known throughout trade 

and musical circles, the New England Organ Company, 
of Boston, is at present very busy in the construction and sale 
of the pianos of Woodward & Brown and Lawrence & Son, 
the two plants acquired by the company some time ago. An 
enormous amount of progress has been made in the building 
of these pianos ever since the New England Organ Company 
assumed control of the plants, and their popularity has been 
vastly increased under the systematized business management 
of the company, 

Changes in style, both in the uprights and the grands, have 
taken place to conform with the latest and most modern 
styles of piano case architecture, and with these changes im- 
provements in tone and touch have kept pace and an impetus 
has been given in the direction of new scale work. 

rhe latest is a new Lawrence & Son small scale upright, 


4 feet 2 inches high and finished in rosewood, although fangy | 


This 
instrument is remarkable on account of the great volume of 
tone that can be produced from a piano of such limited di- 


wood cases of the same style will be made if ordered. 


mensions and outlines, and as to touch we will place ourselves 
on record as stating that no pianist can desire a more symp4- 
thetic and pliable touch in an upright than is found in this new 
style of Lawrence & Son piano, The piano maker's art is 
presented in this new instrument in some of its best features, 
and evidence is presented through it that the manufacturers 


of these pianos are engaged in producing musical instru. | 


ments that are bound to give thorough satisfaction to pur- 


chasers 





New England Pianos. 


AST week we published the circular letter of | 
New England Piano Company to their agents, giv- 


the 
ing notice that after November 1 the prices of their instru- 


nents will be raised 


of the New England factory will demonstrate to everyone ca- | 


pable of judging that the company are fully warranted in mak- 
ing this advance by the increased cost of their goods and the 


radical improvements which they have introduced. The 


scales of toeir uprights have been changed and the results are | 


satisfactory in the extreme. A better quality and greater vol- 
ime of tore have been secured. A larger hammer is used, and 
e action, which was always excellent and made by the com- 


iny in their own action factory, has been bettered in several 


An examination of the latest products | 


minor ways. Nickel plated action brackets and nickel plated 

| hammer rails are used, and by a clever device a regulating 
screw is introduced, by which any possible shrinkage or set- 
tling of the action or keybed can be compensated. The de- 

| signs of the new cases—and the New England Piano Company 
have been always noted for their variety of cases—are artistic 

| and effective, while special attention is now given to the var- 
nish work, which is particularly fine. 

In all of the new pianos now being turned out the name 
**New England Piano Company” will be found cast in the 
iron plate, which is as sure an indication as any that the com- 
pany have raised the standard of their work and wish to reap all 
the advantagesof their well-known trade mark, and are willing 
now to have it indelibly attached to every instrument asa 
guarantee of its excellence. We have had frequent occasion 
to refer to the success ot the New York wholesale and retail 
business under the management of Mr. W. A. Kimberly, and 

| he is to be congratulated on having now a piano which he can 
| se.l more easily and with greater satisfaction than any which 
| have come before from this enterprising concern. 


The Trade. 


—The Chicago Stool Company, Chicago, has assigned to W. G. Menger. 

— G. Bruno & Son have subscribed $5,000 to the New York world’s fair 
guarantee fund. 

—Vose & Sons Piano Company are so busy that they called Mr. Fur- 
bush, their traveling man, from the road and cut short his intended trip 
to the Pacific. 

E. B. Wood's new wareroom, for the sale of the Everett piano, on 
Tremont-st., Boston, is now open for business, and to all appearances, 
means business. 

The Seaverns action business in Cambridgeport, Mass , is now desig- 
nated the George W. Seaverns Piano Action Company. The company 
| are incorporated. 

Mr. Eugene B. Bache is having a most successful trip through the 
| South and West in the interests of Mr. Wm. R. Gratz, the importer of 
| musical merchandise. 

—Sylvester Tower, the Cambridgeport action manufacturer, furnishes 
keys, actions, hammers, brackets and nickel plated rails all complete and 
in shape to put into the piano. Mr. Tower is very busy. 

Messrs. Comstock, Cheney & Co., of Ivoryton, Conn., have just 
doubled their production of actions in the last year, and as an evidence of 
the extent of business done by this house it can be said that as much as 
$125,¢co worth of ivory has been bleaching in their bleaching sheds at one 
time. Itis an extensive concern, with a location which is unsurpassed for 
manufacturing advantages. 

—In the “ Autumn Supplement” of the London “ Piano, Organ and 
Music Trades Journai’’ we find an illustration of a grand piano manufac- 
| tured by Robert Wornum & Sons, so constructed that the action may be 

taken out of an opening in the left hand side of the case without removing 

the fall board, &c,, nor disturbing the keys. Just what advantage is 


gained by this idea is not stated. 





How to Find Out. 


ESSRS. G. H. & C. F. HUDSON, the en- 

terprising dealers of Plattsburgh, N. Y., publish the 

following in their paper known as the ‘‘ Champlain Valley 
Musical Times: ” 


How to Find Out for Yourself which is the Best Piano 
Made at the Present Day. 


This, to the general public, seems a difficult question, but there is a way 
out of the puzzle which can easily be followed by anyone having the time 
and inclination. 

We may divide all piano manufacturing firms into three groups: 1. 
Those who have never published any testimonials. 2. Those who in times 
past have published testimonials, but now omit them from their catalogues. 
3. Those who constantly place before the intending purchaser and the 
public these “letters of recommendation.’’ Now, regarding the first 
group, it will be apparent to any thinking man that, whatever high sound- 
ing excuse such firms make for this omission, the real excuse in every 
instance is simply because tle firm in question has never received any 
testimonials worth publishirg, and of course poor testimonials are worse 
than none at all. Pay no attention to the solicitations of such firms or 
their agents. The bait which the fishermen of these houses dangle be- 
fore you is simply low prices. Many pianos of this class bearing a 
fictitious name (called “ stencil pianos’’ by dealers) are often offered at 
ridiculously low figures, but they are dear at any price and worthless. 
The warrant accompanying such pianos is also worthless, as thousands 
have found to their sorrow, Ifa perfect stranger should ask you to lend 
him $1co or $200 and pretend to scorn the idea of presenting you with any 
testimonials from people acquainted with him, in whose word you could 
place confidence, you would hesitate before handing him the cash. Hesi- 
tate then before you place your money in an equally unknown and unin- 
dorsed piano. 

The second class is easily disposed of. it is represented by a few com- 
panies who once had a very high standing and published valuable testi- 
monials of the highest order, but who now are living on the reputaticn 
made by their fathers 20 years ago. In consequence of the poorer work 
they have been turning out for several years past(or in consequence of 
some greater improvement ina rival house), they have received fewer 
words of praise than other companies which they have left standing 
above them. To cover this loss of their former standing in the musical 
profession they now propose to omit all testimonials from their cata- 
logues and simply rely on their reputation of former years. Beware of 
allsuch. There is a reason for their reticence you may be sure 

Now, regarding our third division we must first decide what testimonials 
Those of least value are simple lists of purchasers 
Such lists are usually prefaced after this 


are of the most worth. 
given without comment. 
manner: 

** The following list gives the names of a few parties that have purchased 
our pianos. We have testimonials from many of these people, which for 
want of space we cannot print.” Then followthe names of Sam Weak- 
mir.d, Joe Simple, &c. Such lists only show the small business and pov- 
erty of the company. Next avoid all notices of the press. These are 
usually paid for, as are also most of the testimonials from singers and 
actresses. Cast these all out and give weight only to testimonials of 
artists and composers of the very highest standing, and you then have the 
names of about a half dozen pianos left on your list out of the roo or mere 
makers you have been considering. 











e+ 


>THE 


=H 


BEHR PIANO 


A — 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED 


GOLD MBDA. 


The 


— AT THE — 


First Avywvard of Merit, 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 


Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who 
represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MELBOURNE, February 19, 1889. 





iment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate ; they are 


yndition 


r | in the Exhibition, and a good many of the other Pianos and Organs are 


1 the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 


ixhibition was right against the side of the building, and 


as when they left the factory, and they have been more exposed than 


WAREROOMS: 


My place in 
the side and roof are of corru- 


and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof of the building all the afternoon, 


oven 


-BEHR BROS. & CO., 


15 EAST 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 
1229 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


very like an a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on 


FACTORY: 292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Goss 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


STANDARD OF 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


THE WOHLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YorRE. 





b, W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 


L. F. HEPBURN & CO 


SOLE ACCENTS FOR THE 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


»» Factoryand Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 


U. S. AND CANADAS. 
FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





COURIER. ee 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON <<: 


(Established in 1849.) 59,000 MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





—JUST PUBLISHED. (— 


LEBERT & STARK’S PIANO SCHOOL. 


The Latest and Best. Engraved Plate Edition. fharp, Cleai Print. Best Paper. 
PRICE, $2.00, EACH BOOK. BOOKS | and 2 NOW READY. 


N calling your attention to this work, we desire to say that our aim has been to publish a correct as well as 
fine edition, In this we have spared neither pains nor expense. Our translation isfrom the eleventh 
German edition ; proofs have been read by the most careful and accurate musicians - nd printed from entirely 
new engraved plates on heavy supercalendered paper. We invite inspection of this work, feeling confident 
that it will fully meet your wants. In ordering, be sure to ask for the BKAINAKD'S Edition, as there are 
many inferior editions in the market. Either book mailed, post paid, on receipt of ®2.00. Special low prices 


to the Trade. THE S. BRAINARD SON’S CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Mastera, 


WARERUOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


5612 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HERMAN 


SONNTAG, 


Musical Instruments, 


SWISS CHAMOIS STRINGS A SPECIALTY 


No. 12 Park Place, New York. 


CLARENCE Brooks & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





KNAGBE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty i=" and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Wor Pp and bility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Yxars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 2Oth St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW YToRE. 





SToY & GLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT |! 


= Sena Scie 1889 Guieioumué, 








C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 





ESTABLISHED i855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 mecndway, Albany; N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i22 EAST (3th STREET. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of pees Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; - WAREROOMS ; 
CHICAGO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


SPIAWOS. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK 


156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
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ie O10 SHOOT A RITIN 








For the last 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
12 NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&! 





GUITARS tn tee 











fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


y a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 











Madame Dr GONT, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. Dr La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 

leem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers ot all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etce., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SP OUR <e- 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


ee” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


** SMITH 


American Organ and Piano 
- oo, >> 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


{ Kansas City, Mo. 
BRANCH HOUSES: } London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


rge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 











Kpacn 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

&™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


f BEHR BROS. & CO. 
4 —— WAREROOMS ; -— 


AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 











= 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 








FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
W. H. BUSH & Cco., 





RTS; 


POUBNPR 


ce 


an ae, Ne = ‘= 
= 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents Wantep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Com pany Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
Ese Ex, 


CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rFVORYTTON, 


OONN. 








BAUS & COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A.B. CHASE GO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 





SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


UNITED STATES ORGAN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cc. REINWARTH, JACOB DOLL, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. | Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


NEW YORK. | 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 








Between 22d and 23d Sts., 








524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


‘FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0,, 





aww IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and Hovember, 1875, and our Upright | have our patent metallig 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hae 
caused them to be pr d by P judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —" Everywhere ackaowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made ” 


STECK PIANOS 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS. 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUCOA—‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th 8t., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y... 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 

i 43 St. Paul’s 

N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., WY Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 43 First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3% Christ Ch. 

New Gricame, 2 
bureh R.C. Cath 


ASTULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





and a Pitts: 
edral “ 


ERVING, MASS. 





Upright and Square 


pPravToOs. 


Sestinn ‘end  Wepeveems, 338 and 340 East 3lst Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Giles PF. BUNT, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
err SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. RORLFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Musie, 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 














The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


Piano Cases |‘ 


(urzry 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. g 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


TURERS OF 





’ MANUFAC 
GRAND AND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin 

Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Ante on Strelezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. [4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEw YoR=z. 


SYVMPHORN ION 
: = PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES. 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorati« 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 





ons. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE’ UNITED STATES. 








WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 





we 8 jal Terms and Prices te 
Pnespe maible Dealers. 





3. G. HARRINGTON SZ Ong iste rs oF 74 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srxinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
Bt. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Isiand City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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TEY 
ANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the | 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where | 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 
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RIGGS PIANOS are ordered in quantities by the dealers. 


= 
BRIGGS. 


BRIGGS. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








‘BEHNING 
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Square, Upright and Gr 
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Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 











manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


t] 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 


2 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 
BENT PIANOS :2s229222 
STARR PIANO, 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 
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